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NOT TAKING ON, BUT TAKING 
HEART. 


The historian McMastis tells us 
that in 1800 men “took on” about 


things very much as men do now. 


“What,” the sober-minded cried out, 
“is to become of this nation? Be- 
fore the war nobody swore, nobody 
used cards, 
cient in swearing, and knows much of 
cards. Then apprentices and young 
folks kept the Sabbath, and after sun- 
down never left their homes but to go 
~ to meeting. Now they go out more 
on the Sabbath than on any other 
dayinthe week. They ride on horse- 
back (bicycles). They take their 
pleasure in chaises and hacks.” 
What was to become of the nation 
then ? Why, those who loved the 
Lord’s day were going to continue to 
show that they loved it. Those who 
knew the fascination and peril of the 
gambling beginnings were going to 
know them more thoroughly, and 
avoid them more jealously. Cities, 
and corporations, and churches, that 
were then making use of Jotteries on 
a large scale, were to cease from that 
folly. It is significant to be told 
that the only way to set the new cap- 
ital city on the Potomac a-going one 
hundred years ago was thought to be 
by at least four big lottery schemes. 
And now, when we may any of us 
take on about bad fads that run 
among us, what is to be done, but for 
those who have the higher principles 
and ideals of life to maintain their 
principles, teach them, and live them, 
and withal do this with some high 
cheer. What is going to become of 
the nation? Well, there was once 
no organization of Christian En- 
- deavor quite equal to ours of to-day. 
There was no banding of Christian 
women such as that which signed the 
polyglot petition of Lady Somerset 
and Frances Willard. But there 
was then, and there is now, that faith- 
ful body which follows Him who will 


not fail, nor be discouraged, till he} 


Now every lad is profi- 


have set righteousness in the land. 
The historian does not omit to 
speak of the astonishing revivals 
which in a short time at the open- 
ing of the century put so new a face 
upon the rough life of the Western 
pioneer. The story of those camp- 
meeting times, when men were strick- 
en down in the conviction of their 
sins, reads as if it were but a border 
tale of marvels. But when we have 
eliminated the element of strange, 
nervous excitement that accompanied 
the movement, there remains a vast 
evidence of moral and spiritual ren- 
ovation which succeeded to the dark 
day which had filled the Christian 
patriot with many fears. We are 


reminded too, afresh, that this year 


is the centennial of Timothy Dwight’s 
accession to the presidency of Yale. 
This has often been told, that so 
prevalent were infidel and scornful 
views that members of the senior 
class jocosely assumed the names of 
Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau and other 
well-known free-thinkers. Then it 
was that he girded himself with 
power, and turned the tide of opin- 
ion and manners. It is well for us 
to look the degenerating influences 
of our age in the face; it will not be 
amiss if we sometimes “sigh and 
cry,” but our real business is not to 
be ashamed of the gospel, but to 


utter it with all boldness, and espe- |. 


cially to apply it hot to the sinners 
of our present civilization. 


MORE OOMITY, NOT LESS. 


Because we have noted the limita- 
tions which must necessarily define 
the action of any committee or com- 
mission of interdenominational com- 
ity, let no one suppose that those 
limitations lessen the value or im- 
portance of such friendly efforts at 
co-operation. Precisely the contrary ! 
The utility and prospect of success 
of such efforts lie in the absence of 
authority. The mere suspicion that 
more than good understanding be- 
tween brethren was attempted would 
finish the matter. | 

This does not disparage the com- 
ity endeavor. It glorifies it. This 
does not withhold any testimony 
against the shame and folly of selfish 
competition among Christian bodies. 
Who can exaggerate that? If there 
be any body of Christians that keeps 
standing a stronger testimony on 
this subject than ours, we do not 
know where to lay our finger upon 
it. We have called attention to the 
admirable words in the Burial Hill 


declaration, which is printed in 
every issue of our General Associa- 
tion Minutes, concerning the appli- 
cation of Christianity to the whole 
of social life. 

Let us quote to-day this other as 
notable paragraph. Would we had 
golden letters with which to make it 
shine from these columns: “We 
hold it to be a distinctive excellence 
of our Congregational system that it 
exalts that which is more, above that 
which is less important; and by the 
simplicity of its organization facili- 
tates in communities where the 
population is limited the union of 
all true believers in one Christian 
church; and that the division of 
such communities into several weak 
and jealous societies holding the 
same common faith, is a sin against 
the unity of the body of Christ, and 
at once the shame and scandal of 
Christendom.” | 
- There, what could a group of be- 
lievers say stronger or better than 
that? By all means, let all our 
operations in church extension be 
conducted in harmony with these 
noble convictions. The committee 
or commission which shall help to 
embody these convictions in the act- 
ua] interworking of evangelical com- 
nunions well deserves the heartiest 
approval. 


More and more, the terrible drink 
and dissipating habits of Cali- 


|fornians are ruining our fair State. 


We know there are a few prohibition 
towns and counties, but most of the 
State is ridden to death with the 
vilest saloons the sun ever shone 
upon. Think of little towns round 
this bay, with thirty or forty saloons 
in each of them, paying the biggest 
rent, and doing the largest business 
in the place, and the metropolis 
worst of all. No wonder times are 
hard, and beggars all the time in 


your pathway. Something to do? 
These men are in no condition to do 
anything, if they had it. ...Perfectly 
besotted! Ragged, and dirty, and 
demoralized! What are you going 
to do about it? Something is being 
done about it, and that right along. 
The State is being destroyed by drink 
and dissipation, and too many de- 
cent people look on and see the 


‘damnable work, and do nothing 


about it, and say nothing about it. 


The Y. P. S.C. E. in Patchogue, 
New York, contributes over $300 a 


year for missions, 


this bright summer weather beset | 


BRIEF NOTES. 


S. S. McClure says Prof. Drum- 
mond’s next book is to be “The As- 
cent of Society.”” McClure himself is 
an instance of the ascent of an Irish 
Hoosier boy by the way of Knox Col- 
lege—a “one-horse college,” too. 

We gave some account about a 
year ago of the Protestant stand tak- 
en by a distinguished Canadian, son 
of the Canadian patriot of 1887— 
Papineau. On his manorial grounds 
at Montebello last month over a 
thousand Protestant guests accepted 
invitations. Father Chiniquy was a 
happy speaker on the occasion. 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin says that 
when Li Hung Chang lay wounded 
in Japan, letters of sympathy were 
received, among others, from the 
Christians of Nagoya. In his reply 
he dictated these words: “He is 
deeply moved by the kind solici- 
tude expressed in your address, and 
feels that the prayers you have of- 
fered for his recovery cannot have 
been unheeded by the Power who 
controls human destinies.” Dr. Mar- 
tin recalls the fact that two years 
ago he suggested as a subject for 
prize essays, “What Reforms are Re- 
quired in the Religion of China ?” 


That was not a pretty thing for 
the British Weekly to say, in referring 
to the Driver-Briggs International 
Critical Commentary: ‘We are in- 
clined,” it said, “to regret that so 
many Americans are engaged. As 
yet, American theological and Bibli- 
cal work is, on the whole, very much 
inferior to that done in this country.” 
It must be confessed that the 
names of Prof. Moore of Andover, H. 
P. Smith, Frank Brown, Curtis of 
Yale, Harper, Toy, Vincent, do not 
altogether assure us. Still, our exe- 
getical Cornell may yet prove their 
mettle much superior to what the 
British editor thinks. 


We have yet failed to speak of the 
beautiful, large-faced, clear, new 
type with which we have been print- 
ing THE Paciric for the last few 
weeks. We hope our readers notice 
the change and appreciate it, and 
the new heading in place of the 
old one which has run so long. Our 
printer loves to send out a good- 
looking paper typographically, and 
we love to help him to the extent of 
our purse, and that depends upon 
prompt payments and many of them, 


The University of Chicago has 281 


students in its divinity school. 
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THE SUNDAY-SOHOOL AS A OON- 
VERTING POWER. 


BY REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Among all the auxiliaries of the 
church, the Spnday-school deserves 
the first place as the most powerful 
agency for good. In all the history 
of the Church, no movement, judg- 
ing from its elevating and reforming 


- influences, is to be compared with 


the Sunday-school. It ushered ina 
new era of reform throughout Christ- 
endom. As a factor in the forces of 
Christian civilization, it is incom- 
parable. The political economist, or 
rather socialist, Adam Smith, said of 
it when in its incipient state, “No 
plan has promised to effect a change 
of manners, with equai ease and 
simplicity, since the days of the 
apostles.” The prophecy has been 
fulfilled. 

Green, in his History- of England, 
says, “The Sunday-schools estab- 
lished by Mr. Raikes of Gloucester 
were the beginning of popular edu- 
cation.” And Leckey says, “The es- 


tablishment of Sunday-schools was 


rtant step in the line of a 
revived interest in popular educa- 
tion.” If to the Sunday-school is to 
be ascribed primarily the develop- 
ment of the modern system of popu- 
lar education, who can estimate its 
wer and our indebtedness to it? 
ohn Wesley recognized the new po- 
tency of the Sunday-school agency, 
and pronounced it as ‘‘one of the no- 
blest specimens of charity which 
have been set on foot in England 
since the time of William the Con- 
ueror.” Following the inaugura- 
tion of the Sunday-school movement 
in the United Kingdom, the progress 
of the various religious denomina- 
tions was accelerated beyond prece- 
It did more in this respect 
than the great revivals. 

It-is not generally known, perhaps, 
that the penny postage system in 
Great Britain was the outcome of 
the Sunday-schools. It was intro- 
duced as a means of facilitating cor- 
respondence between teachers and 
scholars in Sunday-schools. Again, 
the need of Bibles for those who had 
learned to read in the Sunday-school 
led to the organization of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the first 
of the sort, which has sent out 150 
millions of Bibles and Testaments in 
300 different languages. 

So, also, the Religious Tract So- 
ciety of London (theist) was the im- 
mediate result of an effort to provide 
good reading for Sunday-school 
scholars. The study of the Bible in 
Sunday-schools created an increas- 
ing interest in the religious training 
of the young in home communities, 
and led to a new appreciation of the 
vital truths of Christianity, which re- 
sulted in a real missionary spirit, 
culminating in the organization of 
the first Foreign Missionary Society, 
London Mission, 1795, and Church 
Missionary, 1799. 

It isin the light of these things, 
or remarkable results, that the words 
of that noble statesman, John Bright, 
are true: “In my mind the Sunday- 
schools have been the foundation of 
much that is good amongst the mill- 
I myself am of 
the opinion that—I will not say no 
attempt has been made—no at- 
tempt has been at all successful to 
show the enormous gains which our 
people have received from the insti- 
tution of Sunday schools, and from 
the zeal and continuity by which 
they have been supported. I believe 
that there is no field of labor, no field 


an im 


yielded a greater harvest to our na- 
tional interests and national charac- 


ter than the great institution of Sun-' 


day-schools.” 
hen we come to this country 


-|and consider what the Sunday-school 


has done and’is doing for us as a na- 
tion, educationally, morally, and 
spiritually, no words of eulogy can 
be expressed that can be chargeable 
with exaggeration. Dr. Trumbull 
says—and there is no better author- 
ity—“America has been practically 
saved to Christianity and the reli- 
gion of the Bible by the Sunday- 
schools.” He also says: “That no 
country has ever been permanently 
held to the religion of Christianity’s 
perennial vitality without the aid of 
the Sunday-school” The Sunday- 
school practically stayed the prog- 
ress of error and unbelief in this 
country. It wrought a wonderful 
change in the prevailing sentiment 
of parents, teachers, and pastors re- 
garding the capacity and needs of 
children. We have reason to believe 
that a woeful neglect characterized 
the churches, prior to the organiza- 
tion of the Sunday-schools, in the 
religious training of the youth. The 
influence of the Sunday-school has 
probably promoted family worship 
far beyond any other agency. Fam- 
ily religion has extended in the 
United Kingdom and this country 
in corresponding measure with the 
progress of the Sunday-school. Scot- 
land became the land of family reli- 
ion after the organization of the 
unday-school; so did Wales become 
the land of the Bible. 


America was slow in adopting the 
Sunday-school, as it is now in adopt- 
ing some British reforms. They did 
not become much of a factor here for 


‘twenty-five years after their estab- 


lishment in Great Britain; but when 
they came they gave great impulse 
to family religion in this country. 
To the Sunday-school, in a great 
measure, is to be ascribed the great 
change which has taken place in the 
number of Christians attending our 
higher institutions of learning. At 
the beginning of this century there 
were only five Christians among the 
one hundred and fifty students of 
Yale College. The students took 
ride in adopting the names of Eng- 
ish and French infidels. The Col- 
lege of William and Mary was the 
hot-bed of French politics and infi- 
delity. And even in Princeton Col- 
lege, over which the seraphic preach- 
ers Davies and Edwards had _ pre- 
sided, was not much better. The 
showing is entirely different at the 
present time. It might be charged 
that what I have said is not directly 
on the subject of the Sunday-school 
as a converting power. But is not 
that which is a reforming power a 
converting power also? It certainly 


tis if by converting is meant produc- 


ing achange. If the Sunday-school 
has been such a powerful factor in 
the agencies referred to, we cannot 
begin to estimate the changes which 
it has produced. But if we consider 
the Sunday schools as the immedi- 
ate agency in the conversion of souls, 
the showing, perhaps, is not so good. 
What I have said ought to dispel 
from any mind any idea that might 
be entertained, or produced by what 
I shall say, that I have in any de- 
gree a prejudice against the Sunday- 
school. Indeed it is impossible for 
me to command language that will 
adequately express my admiration 
for it as a most efficient agency in 
the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ on the earth. But the Sun- 
day-school is not perfect, and is not 
perhaps accomplishing all we might 


of Christian benevolence, which has. 


reasonably expect. I will say here 
that\I-do not fully agree with those 
who define the object of the.Sunday- 
day school as the conversion of sin- 
ners or the leading of souls to Christ. 
Such a definition lacks a diserimina- 
tion and careful analysis... ulti- 


mate end, of course, of every Chris-{ be 


tian effort is the conversion of souls. 


-We shotld never lose sight of that in 


anything that pertains to the 
Church, even our social entertain- 
ments, festivals, etc.; but it would be 
indiscriminate to say that the imme- 
diate object of those is the conver- 
sion of souls. The best definition 
that I know of expressing the object 
of the Sunday-school is to teach and 
impress religious truths. In other 
words, it is to sow the seed of truth 
in the young heart, to feed the ma- 
ture mind with the divine Word or 
the bread of life, and fit them for 
greater efficiency in the work of the 
Master. But if this is done faithful- 
ly, it will result in leading men to 
Christ. It will prove itself to be a 
converting power in the ordinary 
sense. 

I do not know how to get at the 
real result of the Sunday-school work 
in the line of conversion but by look- 
ing up the number received into the 
churches from the Sunday-schools. 
In the Year Book for 1894 we have 
the following showing: Washington 
—Of the 106 churches, 58 report none 
admitted from the Sunday-school; 
11, only one each; 20, four, and less. 
Of the 600 conversions reported, 214 
come from the Sunday-schools. Min- 
nesota, with 205 churches: 121 re- 
port none united from the Sunday- 
school, and 23 three, and less; but of 
the 1755 additions by confession, 962 
come from the Sunday-schools. Of 
the 204 churches of Maine, 126 re- 
port none received from Sunday- 
schoole, and 53 three, and less; but 
of 503 added by profession, 318 come 
from the Sunday-school. 


What do these reportsshow ? They 
show, on the surface, at least, that 
the majority of the Sunday-schools 
fail to be a converting power, and yet 
in the aggregate we find that at least 
one-third uniting with the churches 
on confessfon of faith come from the 
Sunday-schools. - Before the Sunday- 
school can be such aconverting pow- 
er as we should reasonably expect it 
to be, we must, as a rule, have effi- 
cient and consecrated teachers. As 
a rule, 1 have observed that Sunday- 
school teachers are not careful enough 
in measuring the time it will take to 
teach the lesson. The most impor- 
tant part of the lesson is often omit- 
ted, or passed over slightly, viz., the 
personal application. This is a se- 
rious mistake.. The Sunday-school 
teacher, like the minister of the gos- 
pel, if he or she is instrumental in 
winning souls, must be wise. Few 
Sunday-school teachers, compara- 
tively, I fear, realize the responsibil- 
ity resting upon them in the souls 
that are in their charge. Our quar- 
terlies do not fail to give room for a 
personal application of the lesson. 
And if possible, it is the last part to 
be omitted or slighted. I approve 
the plan adopted by our General As- 
sociation to devote one Sunday annu- 
ally to deal personally with the Sun- 
day-school scholars. But one thing 
is certain, that is not sufficient; it 
should be our constant concern and 
effort to lead our Sunday-school 
scholars to Christ. Every Sunday- 
school teacher should feel, with ref- 
erence to his class, “Here are immor- 
tal souls in my charge to be won to 
Christ by me.” H. W. Beecher said 
at one time that he envied the Sun- 
day-school teacher in his opportunity 
to do face to face work. He thought 


| and prom- 

isiig greater results, than to s 

to. the multitude ashe did. 
I will consider briefly some of the 

things necessary to make the Sun- 

day-school such a converting power 

as we might reasonably expect it to 


1. What I have already suggested, 
efficient, faithful and consecrated 
teachers, having a true conception of 
the work. 

_ 2. A regular teachers’ meeting, con- 
ducted by the pastor, if possible. 
He will a know what is taught 
by every teacher. It will give an 
opportunity to measure the time that 
should be given to each part, and 
make sure that the application is not 
slighted. 

3. A systematic effort to improve 
the work done in the Sunday-schools. 
The adoption of some practical meth- 
od, whereby the small and isolated 
Sunday-schools are aided by con- 
tact with the larger ones. Our motto 
as a denomination has been, “Qual- 
ity rather than quantity.” 

4. The pastor must keep himself 
in close contact with the Sunday-. 
school. He should assume the pas- 
torate of it; always be its shepherd. 
As a rule, he should not be the su- 
perintendent. 

Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Sr., has 
said: “The pastor should be kept 
informed as to the _ condition 
of the Sunday-school scholars. 
The Sunday-school of his church 
is his Sunday-school in the same 
sense that the pulpit. of his church 
is his pulpit. This being so, it fol- 
lows that if a pastor is what he 
ought to be, or what he needs to be, 
in knowledge, in ability, in spirit 
and in purpose, his Sunday-school 
will be what it ought to be, in plan, 
in scope, in. organization and in 
methods of working. It will be all 
this before he is through with it, 
even if it is not all this when h 
takes hold of it.” | 

5. We must have a stronger faith 
in the possible conversion of chil- 
dren, and labor more to that end. 
We must expect it. The truths nec- 
essary to salvation are best appre- 
hended in childhood. Grand Dr. 
Bushnell says, the true knowledge of 
God, as in friendship, “is possible 
not only to adults, but to children 
also; the real fact is that children 
are a great deal more capable of it. 
The boy Samuel could hear the call 
when Eli could not.” Ah, my friends, 


‘of these, “of such is the kingdom of 


heaven,” so Christ says, and we make 
almost nothing of it! These children 
can make room for more gospel than 
we, and take in all the most precious 
thoughts of God more easily. The 
very highest and spiritual 
things are a great deal closer to them 
than tous. Let us not wonder and 
be offended, if they break out in ho- 
sannas on just looking in the face 
of Jesus, when the great multitudes 
of priests and apostles are dumb, 
along the road, as the ass on which 
he rides. 
SPOKANE. 


Ice breaks many a branch, and so 
I see a great many persons bowed 
down and crushed by their afflictions. 
But now and then I meet one that 
sings in affliction, and then I thank 


God for my own sake as well as his. 
‘There is no such sweet singing as a 


song in the night. You recollect 
the story of the woman who, when 


her only child died, in rapture look- 


ed up, as with the face of an angel, 
and said, ‘‘I give you joy, my dar- 
ling.” That single sentence has 
gone with me years and years down 
through my life, quickening. and - 
comforting me.—H. W. Beecher. 
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{HE EARLY YEARS OF THE HOW- 
ARD PRESRYTERIAN OHUROE. 


BY THE FIRST PASTOR, REV. 8. H. WIL- 
LEY, D.D. 


The work on the hew chutch 
building went on rapidly. Every 
weék’s progress was watched, and 
when it closed we counted how many 
more would pass before we could 
leave our carpenter shop and enter 
our new place of worship. ee 

It was so on Saturday night, May 
8, 1851. I had finished my  prepar- 
ation for the Sabbath, and we were 
about to retire for the night, when a 
blaze of light appeared in the direc- 
tion of the city; and on opening the 
window we could hear the sharp 
ringing of the fire bells. In almost 
less time than it takes to write it, 
the heavens were all aglow and the 
roar of the conflagration was fearful. 
~The wind blew a gale, and was re- 
doubled in force by the heat. We 
could see, in the distance, blazing 
‘timbers caught up in the air and 
borne whirling for blocks, only to 
fall and kindle in new places. Hu 
man effort was vain in the attempt 
to stay the destruction. 

The fire started in a paint shop on 
Clay street opposite Portsmouth 
Square, and spreading right and 
left swept down through the business 
portion of the city, consuming every- 
thing in its way clear to the water’s 
edge. In the morning what a scene 
of ruin! Ten or +welve millions of 


dollars’ worth of property, as it was} 


estimated, gone up in flame in a sin- 
gle night ! 

It was touching, in the extreme, to 
see the young business men search- 
ing amid the embers for anything 
that might be left of value. They 
were blackened and in many cases 
scarred, and in all cases exhausted 
by a night of exposure and extreme 
exertion. There was no assembling 
for public worship on that Sabbath. 

Then came the sharp question 
what the result would he touching 
our church building work. LEvery- 
body had lost, and many had lost 
all. Subscriptions were mostly pay- 
able in installments as the work 
progressed, and most that was due 
had been collected and paid out the 
preceding Saturday night. No one 
could look on the smoking, blacken- 
ed ruins of the city and expect the 
further payments on subscriptions, 
certainly not in most cases. 

The calamity was sudden. 
crushing. 

The question with our trustees 
was whether to suspend the work on 
the church, or try to borrow money 
and complete it; and the question 
must be quickly settled, or the work- 
men would go elsewhere. 

A man was found who was willing 
to lend the needed a mountof money, 
and it was quickly decided to go on 
and finish the building. Hence 
came a debt that worried and ham- 
pered the church for years. Oh, if we 
had then had a “church building 
society” to appeal to, what a help it 
would have been! But there was 
no such merciful provision for cases 
of the kind in those. days. And we 
were too far away from the home 
churches to go and ask help from 


It was 


any of them in the emergency; for 


the journey, as fares were, would have 
cost a thousand dollars and three or 
four months’ time, at least; so we 
had to undertake to live without 
help. 

Our business men were not wholly 
discouraged. The store ships anchor- 
ed along the water front were full of 
goods, and were fortunately not 
burned. Moreover, ships were con- 
stantly arriving, also filled with 


every mentionable thing. And™so 
the ashes were. cleared away, and 
new stores; more or less substantial, 
were quickly put up. The mines 
were full of people and were then 
yielding abundantly, and the miners 
must have supplies, and so trade re- 
vived. It was in view of these 
brightening prospects that the church 
and congregation determined at once 
to go forward and complete our house 
of worship. And so the work went 
| 

The pews were made and_ put in 
place; the pulpil was somewhat elab- 
orately built, and these last things 
sorely taxed our patience, for it 
seemed as if they would never be 
done. But they were at last, and a 
fine-toned bell, the gift of Mr. How- 
ard and some other gentlemen, was 
lifted to the tower. 
congregation had quite outgrown our 
temporary place of worship.and was 


ready to move. Sabbath afternoon, 


June 15, 1861, was appointed as the 
time of dedication. The other city 
pastors were invited to join us in the 
service. When the time came long 
lines of people could be seen wend- 


Meanwhile, our 


| 


away.” I afterward heartily. wished 
| t had tried it. But I was young, and 
j perhaps'a little over modest in those 
matters,.and besides I had not been 


thing I know—I became more hard- 
ened to the like afterward. 


THE Paciric, the first number of 
which was issued a few weeks later, 
referred to the dedication of this 
church, and added: “This new and 
beautiful church is neat and chaste 
in its design, and reflécts credit on 
those who have erected it in this new 
and growing partof thecity. There 
is but one place of worship in the 
State more commodious and tasteftl 
than this.” 


Iam reminded as I write that it 
is just forty-four years to-day since 
we dedicated the church as above de- 
scribed. 


On ‘the next Sabbath morning, 
June 22d—it was a beautiful morn- 
ing—I observed with great pleasure 
how many men came all the way 
from the city, down past the Oriental 
Hote], along First street to Minna 
street, and so up the broad sidewalk 


The first house of worship erected b 
and dedicated 


ing their way from the city, along 
First street to Minna street, and so 
up the walk that had been prepared 
to the church. Singers from other 
choirs were present to assist in sing- 
ing. | 
We were fortunate in finding a 
little melodeon, which had been sent 
to California as a venture, and this 
was played by Mr. J. H. Titcomb. 
Years after that melodeon was given 
to me, and [ have it now. The ser- 
vices were as usual on such occa- 
sions. remember particularly 
the dedication prayer by Rev. Dr., 
afterward Bishop, Peck. He was a 
portly man, and somewhat pompous 
in his manner, and his prayer was 
modeled not a little after that of 
Solomon’s at the dedication of the 
temple. Wesunga dedicatory hymn 
written by James Mathers of San 
Jose. We took only the usual col- 
lection that day. As the service 
closed, Dr. Peck said to me 
in a friendly way, “If it had been 
my case, | would have got enough 
out of that congregation to have paid 
any remaining debt before they went | 


y the Howard Presbyterian Church, 
June 15th, 1851 7 


that our young men had laid to the 
new church. | | 

The services opened at eleven 
o’clock. I had offered the prayer of 
invocation, and we had sung the 
opening hymn. [ had just begun to 
read Scripture, when tap, tap, tap ! 
rang out from the monumental fire- 
bell, and in the space of one minute 
every man in the house was out and 
on the run for the scene of the fire ! 
Closing the Bible, I followed the peo- 
ple, and spent the day in helping 
some of my friends whose property 
was exposed to carry what they could 
of it to places of safety. 

The fire started this time in the 
neighborhood of Powell and Jackson 
streets, and as the wind rose it swept 
down toward the bay, and laid in 
ashes the larger part of the city that 
had not been burned by the great 
fire on the 3d of May preceding. 

This calamity did not fall upon 
us as heavily as it did upon the 
churches in the northern part of the 
city; but still it increased the diffi- 
culty of raising money to meet. our 
| obligations, which seemed to be gre 


brought up to do those things. One} 


enough before. But in some way, I - 


hardly myself know. how, we sur- 
vived and held on our way as a 
church. 

It was not my intention in writing 
these recollections to bring them 
down further than the time of the 
completion of our church building; 
but they would be quite incomplete 
if I did not mention some of the 


people through whose kindness and — 


energy we got on as well as we did. 

There was a lady friend of the 
congregation who had an idea that 
the little melodeon in the gallery 
was notin keeping with the other 
appointments of the church, or an 


adequate accompaniment tothe choir. 


She was from Boston, and knew 
well an organ-builder there, and it 


occurred to her that it would be a 


very nice thing to have him build an 
organ for the new church. 

t was a very poor time to propose 
the raising of money for such an ex- 
pensive luxury—such an one, indeed, 
as no congregation in the city, or in 
California, had as yet undertaken to 
procure; but there is no knowing 
what ‘a lady can do. 

In a little while she actually 
raised the money among the busi- 


|ness men, and the matter was re- 


ferred to me of making out an order 
for as large an organ as there was 
room for in the gallery of the church. 
I have a copy of that order now, as 
I wrote it and sent it on to Boston, 


|giving- dimensions, specification of. 


stops, etc., all in detail. 

It was something over a year be- 
fore the organ came and was put in 
its place; but then there was a cele- 
bration! Many organs have been 
brougnt to San Francisco since then, 
some of them worth ten times as 
much money, but not one has excit- 
ed so great an interest as this, the 
first one, though it cost but two thou- 
sand dollars. 

I was always devotedly fond of the 
organ as an instrument, and I used 
to listen to this one, as it was played 
by Mr. Pettinos, a man of exquisite 
taste and great skill in expression, 
with untiring delight. 
now, after all these years, and the 
hearing of so many organs here, and 
in the East, 1 remember the smooth 
and beautiful tones of that organ, 


and think that within the same com- 


pass it is not excelled. »Indeed, I 
sometimes go to the church now, and 
attend services, almost on purpose to 
hear its familiar voices and its rich 
and varied harmony. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


(To be Continued. ) 


The scale has turned in France, 
and the number of births exceeds 
the number of deaths. This excess 
in 1881 was over 108,000; but in 
1890, after steadily decreasing, it van- 
ished entirely, and the deaths out- 
numbered the births by over 38,000; 
in 1892 the balance was over 20,000 
on the wrong side— accounted for by 
the decline in the number of mar- 
riages, the increase of divorces, and 
the general use of absinthe, which 
is credited with diminishing the birth 
rate. In 1893 the change for the 
better began, and the excess of births 
was 7,143. The government is giv- 
ing attention to this problem, also to 
that of the resident foreign popula- 
tion, which numbers 1,300,000 (of 
which only about 175,000 are natur- 
alized) and which is engaged in all 
sorts of business, the competition of 
which with native workmen is keenly 
felt.—Zion’s Herald. 


We pray “Thy kingdom come” 
most effectually by what. we do and 


give to make it come, 


And even. 
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of the omnipotent God! 
up on the snowy, untrodden heights 
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. FROM SAN FRANOISOO TO THE 
BLAOK HILL8—III. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


There is likewise a strange fascin- 
ation for the traveler on one of our 


trans-continental railroads, as he 


passes over the Rocky mountains, 
through the deep gloomy canyons 
and among the towering peaks; 
mountains piled on mountains, no 
stopping-place for the mind, no pause 
for the eye; rocks piled in fantastic 
forms like great castles, cut and fash- 
ioned and flung into the air by the 
Far 


the evening sun is throwing his cur- 
tains of purple and gold. Down in 
the deep-gorge where the train roars 
and thunders the shadows rest. The 
deep calm and peace on the heights, 
the gloom and mystery of the valleys 


between the giant peaks, the vast- 
ness, the power, the vague, boundless 


distance in which snow-cap and sky 
run together and are lost, all hold 

ou to the spot as though you were 
in an infinite Presence, and stir with- 
in you thoughts for which you have 
no words. 

Emerging from the mountains, 
and leaving the N. P. R. R. and the 
Yellowstone river at Billings, you 
pass out over the Burlington road 
into the great treeless plains of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. ‘This region is 
in the great arid belt, which includes 
the western part of the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, and a large part 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, Utah and Idaho. Vast 
stretches of land here at present sup- 
port nothing but sagebrush and 
prairie dogs. Thisis the great Amer- 
ican Desert, but in the next twenty- 
five years nearly all will be reclaim- 
ed by irrigation. Coming down 


through Wyoming you already see 


irrigating ditches stretching out in 
every 
Scientifically irrigated land is 


among the best agricultural land in 
the world. The moisture is regulat- 
ed, and droughts and freshets do 
not hinder and destroy. In Spain, 
China, India, Russia, Italy and 


Egypt irrigation has be n employed 


for hundreds and thousands of years. 
It is said that 800,000,000 of people, 
or half the human race, to-day are 
kept alive by food raised on irrigat- 
ed Jand. Aud we may be sure that 
this great region in the center of the 
American continent, parts of which 


are extremely fertile when watered, 


will not be suffered for many years 
to lie waste, given over to rattle- 
snakes, bats and prairie dogs. 

We pass the Custer battle-field, 
one of the loneliest, saddest, and 
most mysterious of all the battle 
fields of the world; Sheridan, a flour- 
ishing town of 3,000 population, 
built up within the past three years; 
and reach Edgmont, South Dakota, 
where a branch road extends to Hot 
Springs, our destination. Superin- 


tendent A. A. Brown of the Black 


Hills and Wyoming, Sunday-school 
Superintendent Lyman, and Rev. E. 
E. Frame, outgoing pastor of the 
Congregational church at Hot 
Springs, were at the station and 
took us in. 

On Sunday, June 2d, the rain 
came down in showers, reminding us 
of the web-foot country of Oregon. 
All the churches of the town united, 
on the morning of this day, in a un- 
ion service at the Black Hills Col- 
lege, a flourishing institution of the 
Methodist church. It was the grad- 
uating exercises, and the baccalaure- 
ate sermon was preached to a large 
audience by Rey. O. J, Nave, United 


States Army, Chaplain-of Niobrara, 


Neb. In the evening the new pas- 
torate was begun at the Congrega- 
tional church, which has since been 
filled to. the extent of its seating ca- 
pacity. How much more inspiration 
there is to preacher and people when 
the chureh is full! Empty seats 
are the hardest things on earth to 
convert. 

The town of Hot Springs has 
about .8,000 permanent population, 
to which several thousand are added 
during the summer season, There 
are only three other Protestant 
churches besides the Congregational]; 
consequently we are not overchurch- 
ed as many of our western towns are, 
to the hindrance rather than the ad- 
vancement of religion. Instead of 
an oversupply, there is barely room 
enough for the church-going people 
during the summer months, at least. 

Hot Springs is becoming a well- 
known health and pleaeure resort, 
advertised by railroads and real es- 
tate men as the “Carlsbad of Ameri 
ca.” People of all sorts and condi- 
tions are here during the summer. 
One of the President’s cabinet, Secre- 
tary Lamont, was here last Sunday, 
but I am sorry to say did not go to 
church. No pleasanter place can be 
found for spending a summer vaca- 
tion for those who are seeking a 
change of scene, rest, recreation, or re- 
covery of health. The healing prop- 
erties of the mineral waters are very 
great, and wonderful cures are re- 
ported by those who have used them 
for drinking and bathing. The tem- 
perature of the water is 96 degrees, 
of very nearly the natural heat of 
the body, without any artificial heat- 
ing or cooling. The flow is nearly 
a million gallons per day, and the. 
water is so clear that the smallest 
object can be seen at great depth. 
The ingredients are the very best 
known for mineral waters, which 
are, besides, thoroughly impregnated 
with volatile elements, gaseous con- 
stituents, containing no organic mat- 
ter, and are highly charged with 
magnetic and electric properties. 

‘* There health and youth seemed breath- 
ing all around, 

And God-touched 

the ground.”’ 

It may sound strange to people in 
California that any place in the 
United States should claim a climate 
and natural attractions superior to 
those of the Golden State. Yet such 
claims are put forth in behalf of this 
place. It is situated on the southern 
slope of the famous Black Hills re- 
gion, noted for its vast mineral re- 
sources and remarkable geological 
formations. The elevation is me- 
dium—3,400 feet. The sky is like 
that of Italy, the air dry, surcharged 
with ozone, exceeding pure and ex- 
hilarating and laden with balsamic 
odors from the surrounding pine 
forests. The number of sunny days 
in the year is 320 and the precipita- 
tion about sixteen inches. The win- 
ters are mild, the average temper- 
ature being over forty degrees; the 
summer nights are cool; and sleep is 
prolonged and sound. 


‘‘ And the pale health-seeker findeth there 
The wine of life in the pleasant air.”’ 


Cyclones and blizzards are un- 
known. Ofcourse, I am writing to 
give you information, not to make 
you discontented with your sur- 
roundings. As I write on this beau- 
tiful June morning I am seated in a 
comfortable brick house, temporarily 
occupied as a parsonage, while the 


water gushes from 


cool breezes are soughing through the’ 


pines on the adjacent hills. 

Not many years ago this region 
was occupied by the Indians, who 
from time immemorial had recog- 
nized the healing yirtues of the 


waters. Hither they brought their 
sick for healing, and were content to 
lounge lazily in the shade of the 
pines, dream their life away in the 
glorious climate, hunt in the sur- 
rounding mountains, dividing their 
time between chasing each other and 
the bison on the adjacent plains. 
The town of Hot Springs has taken 
the place of the Indian wigwams and 
trails, and has. mostly grown up 
within the past five years. It has 
some twenty-five hotels, and bath- 
houses innumerable, a_ soldiers’ 
home accommodating 150 grand 
army veterans. Besides a good high 
echool, the Methodists have an insti- 
tution which gives a collegiate and 
normal course of studies. The town 
has electric lights, some 6f the finest 
hotels between San Francisco and 
Chicago,¥and two railroad connec- 
tions. The future of the place is 
based very largely upon its resources 
as a health resort, yet at no distant 
day irrigation will reclaim the fertile 
lands of these plains and valleys, 
which produce abundantly wherever 
moisture sufficient can be secured. 
Teeming populations will fill all this 
inland empire. Our churches ‘and 
Christian schools are laying the 
foundation of the future. We are to 
seek our greatness not in fertile soil, 
fine climate and material resources 
merely, but.in those moral and in- 
tellectual forces which alone make a 
people great. It matters not what 
may be our reputation for wealth, 
resources, learning and skill if we do 
not know how to walk through this 
labyrinth of wealth-and success, and 
hold fast to the clew which connects 
this life of ours with a larger life 
than that of to-day and ofthis place. 
( Concluded, ) 


OHUROH BUILDING. 


Matters at Turlock are brighten- 
ing. Fortunately, Superintendent 
Harrison sent Mr. Garrow, a student 
from our Seminary there, and from a 
personal interview with him and 
correspondence, I learn the people 
are encouraged. In response to ap- 
pen the following promises have 

een made, the money for part of 
which is already in hand: 

Berkeley Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, $10; Berkeley Sunday-school, 
$5; Cloverdale Sunday school, $5; 
Petaluma Sunday-school, $5; Mis- 
sion San Jose Sunday-school, $3.65; 
Niles Sunday-school, $5; Plymouth 
Morning School, $5; Rev. W. D. 
Williams, $10; Martinez, $8.05; 
Crockett, $7; A Sunday-school class, 
$5; Bethlehem Sunday-school, $5; A 
Sunday-school class, $5; A Friend, 
$5; Pansy Class, Alameda, $5. | 

Cheered by the above, we trust 
that others will be provoked thereby 
to good works. May we not hear 
within the next few days of at least 
forty Sunday-schools or individuals 
who will each be responsible for five 
dollars. Such gifts from many 
sources will amply provide for Tur- 
lock’s debt; and once made free this 
little flock will be enabled to go on 
to greater realizations of spiritual 
things. H. H. Wixkorr, 

Coast Secretary C. C. B.S. 

July 22,1895. 


An item was passing round the pa- 
pers, telling the church treasurer to 
‘pay the: vacation supply the mo- 
ment he is through.” Our last sup- 
ply said he was very much embar- 
rassed, for the treasurer did not 
hardly let him get down the steps be- 


fore he rushed up, and said, “Sign| 


that receipt.” 


The number Pry RA in the five 
asylums of California, by the last re- 
port, is 4,400. | 


most critical. 


VIVAT OHAUTAUQUA! 


Reminiscences of a Vacation at Pacific 
Grove. 


BY REV. FRED. H. MAAR. 


Much as has been said and written 
about the beauty of Monterey Bay, 
there is never a time when the 
tongue or pen can be silent after a 
visit to the “Martha’s Vineyard of 
the Pacific Coast.” We have been 
favored and blessed in spending two 
weeks in this earthly paradise, where 
sea and shore alike praise God. In- 
deed it seemed that heaven and 
earth were uniting in wedlock, and 
the sea day and night sounded the 
bridal march, inviting the guests to 
the nuptial feast. 

Such is the chosen home for the 
Summer School of California’s Chau- 
tauquans. Said Bryant, “The groves 
were (God’s first temples’; and so in 
this place ascended the sacrifice of 
the fervent praise and prayer, and 
the study of God’s Word and works 
brought him very close. Truly the 
Chautauqua motto, “Let us keep our 
Heavenly Father in the midst,’’, was 
the first note sounded and the last 
sentence spoken. This was a glor- 
ious season, and the management 
and all the Chautauquans may well 
feel proud of the success of their six- 
teenth annual assembly. 

Chautauqua ever aims to place be- 
fore the public: entertainment of a 
nature that will not only please, but 
also instruct; furthermore, Chautau- 
qua seeks to cultivate all the sides of 
a person, and so to develop the exs- 
thetic. The season opened with a 
concert given by the finest obtain- 
able talent, which delighted all lov- 
ers of sweet melody, and even the 
It is safe to say that 
never before was heard at the Grove 
such a brilliant aggregation in the 
musical line. Each person who ap- 
peared on the program was an artist, 
and the combination was one that is 
seldom if ever equaled. Apropos of 
the enjoyment and appreciation of 
the audience, let me mention that it 
was announced just before the second 
half of the program began, that on 
account of the lateness of the hour 
the last two numbers of the program 
would be omitted. Loud cries of 
“No, no!” then came from all over 
the audience, and in spite of the late. 
hour the program as announced was 
given. 

The next morning the classes in 
Natural History, Marine Botany, 
and Conchology were organized, and 
the students for these departments 
found the Hopkins Seaside Labora- 
tory well equiped with apparata and 
aquaria to satisfy their searching. 
“And herein as thou walkest by the 
sea, shall weeds be a type and an 
earnest of the stored and uncounted 
riches lying hid in all the creatures 
of God.” Classes in elocution, the 
art of placing on canvas in colors 
what our eyes beheld, and the blessed 
art to place on the table the delight- 
ful things that please the inner man 
were not neglected, as the number 
in attendance was gratifying to those 
in charge of these respective depart- 
ments. Last but not least was the 
Sunday-school normal class under 
the instruction of Professor F. H. 
Foster. This class was always 
crowded, and often a number listen- 
ed eagerly, standing to hear the able 
expositions of our Professor. We 
feel proud of him, and the Assembly 
was grateful to have his services. 

A new feature has been introduced 
in the make-up of the Assembly pro- 
gram, and if attendance and excel- 
lence of thought has anything to do 
with the perpetuity of this innova: 
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tion the Forum Hour has come to 
stay. This hour is set apart to pro- 
vide time and opportunity for peo- 
ple with .special messages to get a 
hearing. All phases of thought had 


representation. Anybody and ev- 


was privileged to speak. 


at this hour to ride it. 


condition 


shone Dr. Gunsaulus. 


ree speech” was the motto for this 
hour, and the preacher, the orator, 
the demagogue, the crank, and any 
one who had a hobby had a chance 
These hours 
were profitably and amiably spent. 


Every other day at 5 o'clock the 
Chautauquans gathered at the round 
table.. There was always a large 
attendance. The different Chau- 
tauqua Societies reported prosperous 
and steady increase. 
These round tables gave rise to a 
general Chautauqua boom, and 
twenty-two were enlisted as ‘“Fresh- 
men” for the class of ’99. 

What shall I say of the lectures 
for the Assembly? A _ constellation 
of stars, and brightest among these 
The large as- 
sembly hall was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity when he delivered his 
famous lecture—‘The Later Elo- 
quence of Puritanism.” This man, 
endowed with magnetic and fire- 


flashing eyes, has been called the 


‘‘Wendell Phillips” of our time, and 
it is surely not a misnomer. His 
speech was bright, eloquent, senten- 
tious and sometimes witty. He re- 
viewed the great deeds of the Puri- 
tans from the earliest history of the 
world, classing among them Abra- 
ham and David, Savonarelo, William 


Penn, Otis Chauncey and Patrick 


Henry, saying, “Moth and rust shall 


not corrupt their names and fame, 


principles of ‘democracy and repub- 


neither shall time with all its vicis- 
situdes corrode the spotless purity of 
the monuments that have been erect- 
ed in the warm, pulsating hearts of 
a great nation.” With the Puritans 
that came in the Mayflower came the 


licanism. They planted the Amer- 
ican nation, with its cornerstone of 
truth, liberty and _ righteousness. 
The vine has borne good fruit. After 
lauding the labors of Washington, 
Grant, Lincoln, Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips and Edward Everett 
he said, “The man who now is 
struggling against the forces of in- 
iquity and political corruption, and 
one who deserves the encomiums of 
every law-abiding citizen, is Dr. 
Parkhurst of New York.” “Let us 
thank God for the blessings conferred 
on us by such men,” were his closing 
words, and we listened to a lecture 
by a man never to be forgotten. 

The Chautauquans are patriots, 
and the birthday of American liberty 
was remembered in proper manner. 
John Flournoy, Esq., of San Fran- 


cisco gave the oration; in him we 


found a man with rare gifts, a think- 
er, an observer close and keen, in- 
spiring all within the reach of his 
voice to stand by noble principles, 
and the ship of state will sail safely 
onward. In the evening, by means 
of 150 stereopticon views, Rev. H. H. 
Rice piloted his large audience 
across to the “paradise of the Pa- 
cific.” So real was the journey that 
nothing was lacking but the pres- 
ence of our bodies in that island 
gem, Hawaii, for certainly our minds 
were there. 

| (To be continued.) 


According to the Year Book for 
1895, just received, the number of 
Congregational churches in _ the 
United States is 5,342, a gain of 106 
during the year. Number of church 
members 583,539, a gain of 21,908; 
number in Sunday-schools 753,935; 
gain of scholars 43,253. | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S.Gov’t Report _ 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


FROM OREGON. 


As may be well understood, the 
echoes of last Sunday’s services in 
the dedication of the First church in 
this city still linger in my mind. 


As the occasion was a historic one—- 


at least it will be as the years roll 
past—I may be pardoned if I give 
a little more about it. The program 
was as follows: 

Morning: Organ Prelude, Offer- 
toire in A flat, No. 24, Batiste Dox- 
ology (congregation rising); Invoca- 
tion, Rev. R. A. Rowley; Anthem, 
“Cantata Domino” in A_ major; 
Holden responsive reading, led by 
Rev. Thomas McClelland, D.D., 
Psalms 84 and 122; Hymn, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty”; 
Scripture lesson, II Chronicles v, 
Rev. C. H. Curtis; Dedication ode 
(words by Rev. A. B. Carpenter, 
music by G. W. Chadwick.); Re- 
sponsive service of dedication, led by 
the pastor, Rev. Dr. Geo. R. Wal- 
lace; “Gloria Patri”; Prayer of ded- 
ication, Rev. James D. Eaton; Re- 
sponse, “Show Me Thy Ways, O 
Lord,” Harry Rowe Shelley; Origin- 
al Hymn, Mrs. D. B. Gray; Sermon, 
Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., LL. D.; 
Prayer, Rev. Alonzo Rogers; Offer- 
tory, “Calm as the Night” (soprano 
and baritone duet); Prayer of bless- 
ing, Rev. Cephas F. Clapp; Hymn, 


“How Firm a Foundation, Ye Saints 


of the Lord”; Benediction, Rev. J. J. 
Staub; Postlude, ‘Festival,’ Whit- 
ing. 

Evening: Organ, March in D (An- 
dante maestoso), Mozart; ‘Vesper 
Hymn,” Transcription, 8. B. Whit- 
ney; Scripture reading, Rev. D. B. 
Gray; Baritone solo and chorus, “O 
Pray For the Peace of Jerusalem,”’ 
Knox; Prayer, Rev. G. A. Rock- 
wood; Offertory, soprano solo, “Glory 
to Thee, My God, This Night,’’ Mey- 
er-Helmund; Prayer of blessing, Rev. 
C. W. Wells; Sermon, Rev. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, D.D., LL.D.; Prayer, 
Rev. H. W. Young; Trio for soprano, 
contralto, and tenor, “Hear Us. O 
Father,’’ Benjamin Owen; Benedic- 
tion, pastor; Postlude, war march 
from “Rienzi,” Wagner- Kelly. 


The program arranged by Dr. 
Wallace was carried out in detail 
without a jar, and was a fitting cul- 
mination to his excellent work for 
the past sixteen months. The chang- 
ed conditions wrought by his energy 
and hopeful spirit, and the bright 
outlook for great usefulness as a 


body of Christian believers, are. 


causes for sincere rejoicing on the 
part of this church. The oppor- 
tunity and means for effective Chris- 
tian service are such as it never had 
before, and the influence emanating 
from this Christian center is radiat- 
ing in a larger circle than at any 
time hitherto in its history. With 
steadfast loyalty to church and pas- 
tor, the future is bright with prom- 
ise of glorious victories in the name 
of our Master and Lord. 

Grand and uplifting as was the 
sermon of Dr. Gunsaulus last Sun- 
day morning, the evening sermon 
was even more so. His text was 
from Heb. xi: 27—“For he endured, 
as seeing him who is invisible.” The 
sermon was great in conception, 


powerful in presentation, and mas- 
terly in its application of the valu- 
able lessons derived from the faculty 


of endurance as.a means of true 


character building. It was an in- 
spiration from first to last, and the 
church was crowded to the utmost, 
the vestibules being filled, and ev- 
ery foot of room in which a person 
could sit or stand occupied; and even 
then hundreds went away who could 
not gain admittance. 


Monday evening last Dr. Gunsau- 
lus gave his lecture, “The History of 
EKloquence,” to a large a most appre- 
ciative audience. Foran hour and 
fifty minutes he was given the clos- 
est attention. By many this last 
effort was regarded as the best of the 
four if, indeed, there could be any 
comparison between them—that the 
best wine was reserved to the last. 
Whatever may be the fact as to that, 
one thing is certain, and that is this: 
It is, indeed, a great privilege to hear 
a man of such marvelous powers as 
Dr. Gunsaulus, and it is worth any 
one’s while to make unusual sacrifice 
to attain that end. And the best of 
all is his inspiring utterances are 
emphasized by his life. In his per- 
sonal contact with the world, the 
sincerity and great-hearted qualities 
of the man shine with peculiar 
brightness; and this it is that gives 
him the power that he has. . 


Our church owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Wallace for Dr. Gunsau- 
lus being here at this time. Months 
ago the correspondence began which 
led to this result; and it is within 
bounds to say that but for the strong 
and enduring friendship Dr. Gunsau- 
lus has for Dr. Wallace, the growth 
of many years, we would not have 
been so highly favored. 


Since Dr. Gunsaulus’ return to his 
home and duties, it has been a great 
pleasure to find in an old friend of 
mine one who knew him from 
babyhood until he went to college; 
knew his father and mother before 
they were married, and for twenty- 
three years thereafter. He says, as 
a boy, Dr Gunsaulus was noted for 
his faithfulness and obedience; that 
he was upright in every way, and 
that he was a most earnest student. 
His father was a lawyer, and natur- 
ally selected that profession for his 
boy; but when, after conversion and 
much earnest prayer the latter chose 
the gospel ministry for his life work, 
the father’s heart was sorely tried, 
and it was many years before he be- 
came reconciled to it. The father 
had a keen and sarcastic tongue, 
and frequently the young man felt 
its cutting irony, as he pursued his 
chosen calling as a circuit rider in 
his mother’s church, the Methodist, 
in the state of Ohio. At the age of 
23 he became identified with 
the Congregational church, and had 
two pastorates in Columbus. From 
there he went to Massachusetts, and 
began his work in Chicago about 
nine years ago. For a man so young 
—born January 1, 1856—he has ac- 
complished a great deal. Probably 


no busier man can be found to-day 
in the American pulpit, and with a 
splendid physical and mental equip- 
ment, he combines the capacity for| 


hard work—and that is his genius. 


Gro. H. Himes. 
PORTLAND, July 21st. 


— 


SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


The mighty flood-tide of Christian 
Endeavor personality has broken 
upon our rock-bound coast, with the 
noise of many waters, has surged, 
and swirled and crested to magnifi- 
cent proportions and in wild enthu- 
siasm, casting its polaric and _ pris- 
mic spray as grateful incense to heav- 
en. It has eddied and crannied in 
and about the Hub in commingled 
and musical fellowship and in radi- 
ant and vocalized beauty. 

The “white caps” in supremacy 
have tossed to and froin hospitable 
leadership, while the mighty waves 
have culminated in joyous proces- 
sion and compact and orderly ad- 
justment. 

The sea of faces has effervesced, 
and glowed and flashed back the 


corruscating intellectual and spirit-— 


ual light cast upon it, smiling in the 
radiance from heaven, and effulgent- 
ly mirroring the heaven-born and 
holy enthusiasm. ‘The receding and 
disintegrating tidal wave has left no 
unsavory debris, but its salt and 


sweetness has made more pure and 


remedial the atmosphere, permeating 
business, and press and purlieu, and 
more fair and hopeful the prospects 
of the coming kingdom. 


The Hub has been exceptionally 


leavened by the sacred sentiment 


and holy purpose and spirit of Chris- 
tian Endeavor—“For Christ and the 
Church.” Full and jubilant eddies 
still linger in patriotic pride and de- 
votion about Bunker Hill, Concord 
and Lexington; the Washington Elm 
at Cambridge; Faneuil Hall, “the 


-|ecradle of liberty”; the old South 


church; Copp’s Hill, whose once he- 
roic, but now peaceful, tenants await 
the resurrection morn, still mystical- 
ly lighted by the lantern swung out 
from the sweet-chimed steeple of the 
old North church near by, to signal 
the famous ride of Paul Revere. At 
some of these places, with Scripture 
measure audiences, eloquent and pa- 
triotic addresses were delivered, and 
awakened great enthusiasm. Other 
noted places also were visited. 


To-day about four thousand wav- 
ers gathered at the landing place of 
the fragrant Mayflower, and looked 
Atlantically and Pacifically back- 


ward and forward from Burial Hill. | 


Over 56,000 Endeavorers have been 
registered. Rev. J. B. Davidson, 
Field Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Sabbath Association, wearing an En- 
deavor badge, called upon your 
spokesman this morning. 


Boston, July 16th. Borax. 


A WORD IN YOUR EAR 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
of the complexion, 
hands, arms, and hair ag 
is found in the perfect > ge 
action of the Pores, y 
produced by 


The most effective 
skin purifying and—— 
beautifying soap in the 
world, as well.as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, 
bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Portresr 
 Drve anv Conr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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[For THe PAciFic.} 
Safe Within the Port of Peace. 


BY A. F. GROW. 

I love the Lord, for he hath heard my 
voice ; 

He e’er to me doth lend a list’ning ear. 


On him I lean, and in him I rejoice, 
For he doth all my supplications hear. 


Though poreos like wild waves around 
me ro 
Though from my grasp slips ev’ry earthly 
| stay, 
No waves shall e’er o’erwhelm me, for lo! 


my soul 
Is — on Him; and he, in darkest 
ay, 


Hath oe my helper been in days gone 


y; 
And trusting him, I know I shall no 
more | 
Be tempest tossed. His hand shall from 
on high 
E’er _—- my barque ’til my life voyage 
ve. 


Then are safe within the Port of 
eace 
No angry waves shall break upon the 


shore. | 
At His command the howling winds shall 


Cease ; | 

His ‘‘peace, be still,’’ shall quell the 
tem ptest’s war. 

Maprone, Wash. 


A OONSEORATED VACATION. 


A gentleman and his wife last 
summer visited quite a small coun- 
try place. They new nobody, and 
nobody knew them, but as they 
strolled along the fields and sunny 
lanes, they asked all sorts of ques- 
tions of every boy and girl they met. 
Day after day they did this, until 
every child in the little place knew 
them, or knew of them. They had 
such a pleasant, happy way with 
them that they won the unsophis- 
ticated children’s confidence, and 
made them even lie in wait for these 
city folks as they took their morn- 
ing or evening walks. Ina few days 
the gentleman proposed to a group of 
these youngsters that as they had 
been telling him so much about the 
country they were familiar with, he 
would tell them the wonderful things 
of a far-distant country which he 
had visited a few years before, and 
had read about ever since he was a 
boy. Of course, their little ears and 
eyes were wide open. “Come on 
Sunday, then, to my cottage,” said 
he, “and my wife and I will tell you 
all about it.’ With Sunday came a 


_ crowd of children, and on that day 


was opened the first Sunday-school 
the village ever had, and which to- 
day is doing a great work for Christ. 

n England a Christian man 
spends every summer in a houseboat 
on the river Thames. A houseboat 
is a craft fitted up inside like a min- 
lature house; there is a kitchen, sit- 
ting-room and bedroom, with the 
body of the boat for a yard and gar- 
den, and the top for a promenade. 
In June he enters his boat, with his 
wife and daughters, and pulls stead- 
ily up the river, staying a day or 
two there. With him he has a num- 
ber of handbills, which announce 
that in the evening, on the river 
bank, he will conduct a short service 
of praise. These he distributes in 
every village through which he pass- 
es and intends to remain in for the 
night. After the laborer, returning 
from his work, has partaken of his 
frugal meal and donned his better 
clothes, he repairs with his wife and 
children to the river, and there finds 
the trim houseboat, with its master 
and family ready to greet him. In 
a few minutes the daughter opens a 
well-known hymn on a small har- 
monium they carry with them, and 
the strains of music float over the 


doin 


fields of the little hamlet. Then for 
an hour they sing and read and 
preach the gospel of Jesus Christ. It. 
is a beautiful work, and one which 


has brought cheer and comfort to} 


many a home, and impressed’ man 
a careless man and woman with. 
their duty to their Saviour. _ 

In London a company of young 
men and women have formed a 
Christian cycle brigade, and every 
summer Saturday afternoon they go 
out into some rural suburb within a 
radius of twenty miles, and hold ser- 
vices of a religious nature. On Sun- 
day they rise early and go out still 
further, conducting services in one 
place in the afternoon, and at an- 
other in the early evening. They 
take their provisions with them, 
thoroughly enjoy themselves, and 
spread, in a practical way, the gos- 
pel among other young people. 
Many are the conversions traceable 
directly to the efforts of this cycle 

A few years ago ten musical young 
men, determining to use their holi- 
days in the service of Christ, formed 
themselves into a touring club, secur- 
ing special facilities from the rail- 
way companies and hotels. One 
week they would spend in one place, 
and another in some other place, 
but wherever they went they gave 
three hours of each day to the ad- 
vancement of the gospel. They took 
with them a harp, a violin, a ’cello 
and a piccolo, the remaining six of 
the party being singers, and during 
three separate hours of the day they 
played and sang sacred music on the 
beach, on the promenade, on the 
hillside, on the hotel balcony, or 
wherever a suitable situation for 
good presented itself. On 
Sunday evenings they both played, 
sang and conducted religious meet- 
ings. No collection was taken, no 


money asked for, but they made al- 


most enough from special concerts 
and other engagements during the 
season to pay their way. Half of 
this, however, they turned over to 
the funds of their church, with the 
special injunction to use it in send- 
ing poor people to the country dur- 
ing the hot weather, 


In the year 1890—and perhaps 
every summer since — several families 
wishing to live Christ as perfectly as 
possible, agreed to take with them to 
their country or seaside cottages one 
poor, aged man or woman, or a cou- 
ple if their means allowed, and give 
them every advantage of the exhil- 
arating air, the comforts of a well- 
sustained home, and the ease of per- 
fect cessation from work. This was 
a beautiful idea, and gladdened 
many a weary soul fading into Liie’s 
twilight. In the land of eternal 
dawn it will be remembered as a no- 
ble act in His dear name who went 
about doing good.—Temple Builder. 


The soul that is acquainted with 
God can never be cast down, for God 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, and no changes can change 
him. Promises may seem to fail, 
but the Promiser never can, and if 
we are trusting in him our hearts 
can know no fear. Let things look 
as dark as they may, behind all 


“things” and all “circumstances”. 


and all “seemings” God is; and God, 
to the soul that knows him, is 
enough. The fact that the mother 1s 
makes the baby’s heaven, and the 
fact that God is will make our heav- 
en on earth, when once we have be- 
come. acquainted with him and 
“know him as he is.’’ ) 


We owe the life of our souls to the 


death of the Saviour. 


PROPER USE OF THE BIOYOLE. 


Dr. Champonniere says that wo- 
men will find the wheel a perfect 
means of exercise. He sternly con- 
demns the peat bicycle racing for 
women. . “Scdréhing” by women, he 
maintains, cannot be too severely de- 
nounced, as it may lead to serious 
evils and irretrievably injure the 
health instead of building it up. 


If wheeling is kept within’ wise 


limits, it will give to women a mus- 
cular development which many of 
them sadly need. It will improve 
the general health, and radically 
modify many forms of malaise en- 
gendered by too sedentary life. — 
- It gives besides suppleness to the 
figure and precision and address to 
the movements, and cultivates cour- 
age and quickness of eye. Wheel- 
ing, too, is one of the few sports in 
which a husband and wife and their 
offspring can all participate at the 
same time and with equal benefit. 

Women should be very careful not 
to do too much at the start. The 
lessons at first should not be too 
long or too frequent. No long rides 
should be taken, and no climbing 
should be done except on the gen- 
tlest gradients. 

A long time should be taken to 
habituate the muscles to the new ex- 
ercise, and even after she is inured 
to the exertion the woman who con- 
templates a series of long rides 
should enter a course of gradual 
training. 

The golden rule for the female 
bicyclist is moderation. -Fast riding 
not only requires more energy, but 
is too great a strain on the heart.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


HINTS ABOUT SOREWS. 


Where screws are driven into soft 
wood, and subjected to considerable 
strain, they are very likely to work 
loose, and it is often difficult to make 
them hold. In such cases the use of 
glue is profitable. Make the glue 
thick. Immerse a stick about half 
the size of the screw, and put it into 
the hole. Then put in the screw, 
and drive it home as quickly as pos- 
sible. When there -is an article of 
furniture to be hastily repaired, and 
no glue is at hand, bore a hole, in- 
sert the stick, fill the rest of the cav- 
ity with pulverized rosin, then heat 
the screw sufficiently to melt the ros- 
in as itis driven in. Where screws 
are driven into wood for temporary 
purposes they can be more easily re- 
moved by dipping them in oil before 
inserting. When buying screws, no- 
tice that the heads are small and 
well cut, that there are no flaws in 
the body or thread part, and that 
they have gimlet points. A screw of 
good make will drive as easily into 
oak as others into pine, and will en- 
dure having twice the force brought 
against it. 


THE SEASONING OF STONE. 


Stone, like lumber, requires season- 
ing. Stone is often spoken of as the 
synonym of solidity—“ as solid as a 
rock” we say; but, as a matter of 
fact, stone is very far from being 
solid. A cubic foot of the most com- 
pact granite,‘for instance, weighs 
about 164 pounds, while a cubic foot 
of iron weighs 464 pounds. This 
plainly shows that in between the 
atoms which compose the mass of 
the most enduring stone there exists 
much space for air, moisture, etc. 
This seasoning of stone prior to use 
for building purposes has been well 
understood by the architects of all 


ages, but in the modern rush of nine- 


teenth-century building too little at- 


tention has been paid to it. Now, it 


enters into the calculations of every 
good architect. . 


THE ROYAL OROWN OF ENGLAND. 


The crown used at the coronation 
of Queen Victoria in 1838, which is 
said to be the heaviest and most un- 
comfortable diadem in Europe, con- 
tains 1,273 rose diamonds, 1,363 
brilliants, 273 round pearls, four 
large pendant-shaped pearls, one im- 
mense ruby, four smaller rubies, one 
large sapphire, 26 smaller sapphires 
te 11 emeralds. The large ruby is 
set in the center of a diamond Mal- 
tese cross at the front of the crown. 
This stone was given to Edward I 
by Don Pedro the Cruel, and was 


worn by Henry V at the battle of — 
Agincourt, when it was set in his 


steel casque. It is peculiarly cut and 
its center is hollowed out to form a 
setting for a smaller ruby. Many 
of the stones were taken from old 
crowns now unused, and others were 
furnished by the Queen herself. They 
are placed in settings of both gold 
and silver, and encasea crimson vel- 
vet cap with an ermine border. Four 
imperial archesspring from the four 
sides and support the mount, which 
is composed of 438 diamonds, and 
the whole is surmounted by a dia- 
mond cross whose center is a single 
rose-cut sapphire.—E7z. 


SOIENTIFIO LIVING. 


-Parent— Why do you advise 


against my boy Willie using a slate 
and pencil in school ? . 

Dabster in Science—Because they 
are covered with deadly microbes 
that would undoubtedly kill your 
boy if he lived long enough. 

Parent (much impressed)—Then I 
suppose I had better get him a pa- 
per pad to do his sums on.? . 

Dabster in Science—My dear sir, 
do you want to commit deliberate 
murder? There are millions of 
bacilli in.every page of paper made. 

Parent (anxiously) — Well, how 
will he do his sums then—in his 
mind ? | 


Dabster in Science—Worse yet. It 


has been found that abstract intro- 
spective thought over imaginary 
problems stimulates the growth of 
lethal bacteria in the brain cells. — If 
vs want your Willie to live, you 

ad better keep him in a room spray- 
ed with antiseptic vapor.—New York 
Tribune. 


— 


Little two-year-old Eleanor was 
greatly interested in seeing her 


mother mend a hole in her little 


stocking. The next day she ran to 
her mother, exclaiming: 
got a hole in her hand. Mamma 
mend it.” She held up her fat, 
chubby, little hand and the hole was 
—a dimple. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. 


BAKING 


._Most Perfect Made. 
40 Years the Standard, 


“Baby’s 
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I have a little friend who doesn’t like to 


mend, 
To oe oF set the table, or even make 


a 
The very thought of sweeping nearly sets 
er off a-wee 


And she about it as if her | P@P@ 


feet were | 


She ‘“‘ hates’”’ to rock the baby, and says 

‘that some day, maybe, | 

She’ll go away and linger where they 
have no babies ’round 


To keep folks busy rocking—but really 
is is shocking, 
And she doesn’t mean 3 word of what 
she says, I will be bound. 
Tis true she cannot bear to even walk a 
square, 


To buy a spool of cotton or stamps for 
mamma’s mail, ; 
And it’s much against her wishes that 
3 she’s set to washing dishes, : 
While to speak of darning stockings is 
enough to make her pale. 


In fact, she wants to shirk everything re- 
sembling work, 
And the only thing she does enjoy, so 
far as I can say, ) 
Is to take her doll and book, and within 
some quiet nook 
To read of elves and fairies, and dream 
the hours away. 


HOW “GUMMA” DRESSED JAOK. 


Jack came trotting into papa’s 
room one morning with two little 
black stockings in one hand, two lit- 
tle black boots in the other, and sev- 
eral small articles of clothing over 
his shoulder. | 

“Papa,” he says, “does you know 
how to dwess yittle boys? Gumma/’s 
gone.” 

“Yes, indeed, my little man,” said 
papa; he lifted Jack to his knee, and 
began to pull on one small stocking. 

“Stop, papal stop!” cried Jack. 
“Dat ain’t a-way! Gumma don’t do 
it dat-a-way!” 

“Well, how does ‘Gumma’ do it?” 
asked papa, pausing for instruction. 

. “Dis-a-way,” said Jack, taking up 
one foot, and then carefully grasping 
a fat toe in his chubby hand. 

“Here, Mishter Toe, you an’ your 
bruzzers mus’ go into your yittle 
black house! Now don’t begin to 
wiggle. One, two, free—dere you 
gol’? And Jack pulled his stocking 
over his five toes and up to his knee. 
Then, looking up into his papa’s face, 
he said, “See?” | 

“Yes,” said papa,smiling. ‘‘Here 
goes the other toot. Now, Mr. Toe, 
you and all your brothers ”— 

“No, no, papa!” cried Jack. ‘Dat 
one is Mishis Toe, an’ you: mus’ say 
‘all your yittle sissers.’ ”’ 

“Oh, ho!” said papa. “Well, then, 
Mrs. Toe, and all your little sisters | 
One, two, three—there you go!” 
And the second stocking was on. 

“Now,” said Jack, “you mus’ put 
on the woof.” 

“The what ?” asked papa. 

“The woof to the house.” And 
Jack pointed to his boot. 

“Oh, the roof! Very well.” And 
papa put on the boot, and began but- 
toning it with his fingers. | 

“Dat ain’t a-way!’ cried Jack 
again. “You mus’ get a hooker, and 
lock all ’e doors, so all the yittle 
bruzzers and sissers won’ get out ’e’ 
house for all day.” 

“Now, see here, young man,” said 
papa. “Does grandma go through 
with all this rigmarole every morn- 
ing?” 

“Of courth,” said Jack, looking at 
‘papa with surprised eyes. 

“Well, papa hasn’t the time. So 
let me get you into your clothes 
quick, before the breakfast bell 
rings.” 

So Jack had to submit to being 


mother’s pleasant romancing. | 

The minute he got down stairs he 
went to his mamma, and asked: 

“Fen’s my gumma comin’ home ?”’ 

“She is coming to-morrow,’ said 
mamma. 

“Dat’s nice,” said Jack; “for,” he 
whispered into mamma’s ear, “my 
don’ know how to dwess yittle 
boys.” —Babyland. 


JAOOB ZEBI SOHELNMANN. 


That is a hard name to remember, 
but I want you to know something 
about the man. He is a Pole,and a 
Jew. Twenty years ago he made up 
his mind that. Jesus:Christ was the 
Saviour of the world, and that he 
would accept him as his Saviour. 
You know the Jews do not believe in 
Jesus, and when Jacob told his neigh- 
bors about his discovery and resolve 
it made them very angry. 7 

Just as their people did with Jesus 
hundreds of years ago, these Jews 
did again with Jacob. They planned 
how they might get ridof him. First, 
they “cast” him out of their syna- 
gogue, and would have nothing to do 
with him. Then they found four 
false witnesses, who swore to things 
which were not true about him, and 
he was banished to Siberia. 

But Jesus is in Siberia, you know, 
and Jacob had no sooner reached 
there than he began to try to work 
for Jesus. It was very slow work, 
and I should not wonder if there 
were times when he felt almost dis- 
couraged. Still he was happy be- 
cause he felt that Jesus was with 
him. 

One day he found a copy of a lit- 
tle book written by a Jew. He read 
it and found that here was another 
Jew who loved Jesus. This Jew liv- 
ed in Russia in a place called Bes- 
sarobia. His name was Joseph Rab- 
inowitz. | 

Our friend Jacob wrote to him, 
found in him a friend and helper; 
and since that time, now two years 
ago, has been able to do a good deal 
of work for his Saviour in Siberia. 
He sends out little books or leaflets 
now, telling the good news about 
Jesus. He calls his leaflets ‘Kol 


kord bamidbar,” which means “the}. 


voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
The name of the place in Siberia 
where Jocob lives is Tomsk. The 
British Bible Society has sent out 
many Hebrew Bibles to that place, 
which the people are buying and 
reading, to learn more about this 
wonderful story that Jacob Schein- 
mann is telling them. | 

Keep your eyes open and watch 
for news from Tomsk.—Sel. 


WHAT IS ROSEWOOD? 


It has been a great mystery to 
many young persons why the dark, 
rich-colored wood so much used for 
furniture should be called ‘“rose- 
wood.” | 

Its deep-tinted, ruddy-streaked 
surface certainly does not resemble 
the rose, so we must seek some other 
reason for the name. Here it is: 
When the tree is first cut, the fresh 
wood exhales a very strong, roselike 
fragrance, which soon passes away, 
leaving no trace of the peculiar odor. 
There are several varieties of ruse- 
wood trees; the best, however, are 
those found in South America and 
the East Indies, and neighboring is- 
lands.— Selected. | 


The thoroughly great men are 
those who have done everything 
thoronghly, and who have never de- 
spised anything. however small, of 


'God’s making.— Russell. 


dressed in a hurry, without his grand- 


about it. 


JAOK'S TROUBLE. 


“Say, Bess, can’t you help a fellow 
out ?’ 

Bess‘stood before the kitchen ta- 
ble, making pies. At Jack's doleful 
plea she laid down the knife with 


which she was about to cut off a 


piece of the dough, and resting her 
hands lightly upon the white table, 
waited. Jack leaned upon his el- 
bows, and looked the picture of de- 
spair. 

“What is the matter?” asked 
Bess at last, as he did not speak 
again. 

‘Oh, nothing, only they have gone 
and put me on for the debate 
Wednesday night, and I don’t know 
a thing about it.” en 

“Oh, Jack! You have too little 
confidence in yourself; you need not 
be afraid.” 

“Tt isn’t that; I have confidence 
in myself as far as there is anything 
to have confidencein, but the fact is, 
I don’t know a thing to say. If I did 
I'd be all right; I can say a thing 
when [ have it tosay. I never could 
see the sense of a man’s stammering 
and blundering through a speech if 
he has anything to say. Now, if 
you'll give me some ideas l’ll get 
them into shape and say ‘em off. I 
won’t promise to use many big 
words, nor to spread the thoughts 
out very thin, but I can tell the 
facts when I know them.” | 

“Well, Jack, the way to do is to 
get full of your subject; you must 
read and think; you'll get ideas by 
reading; I mean, you will get a 


knowledge of facts, then you must 


think them over and over; just keep 
the facts simmering in your mind, 
and the first thing yor know ideas of 


your own will come to the top and] 


you’ll have material for a speech or 
essay. Then, of course, you will 
need to ‘shape it,’ as you say now 
about this tariff question. You will 
find it a good plan to talk it over 
with father.” 

“Talk it over with him! Why, 
Bessie, the talk would have to be all 
on one side, for I don’t know a thing 
I am such an ignoramus 
asthat. I don’t know even enough to 
ask questions.” 

“My advice to you is to begin with 
the dictionary: then go to the cyclo- 
pedia, and by the time you have 
swallowed those you will be ready 
for father.” 

“Tt looks like a big job, but I guess 
I can doit. Bess, you are a jewel. 
I thought half an hour ago I’d just 
bolt on it, then I thought of you and 
said to myself, ‘I’ll see what Bess 
says’; you have put a new face on 
it.” 

For two days Jack studied 
and read and talked with his 
father and Bess. He ransacked 
bookcases and even searched out 
some old pamphlets in the attic, 
and Bess brought from her room a 
magazine with an article in it on the 
tariff question. It was wonderful 
what an interest Jack got up on the 
subject which heretofore had possess- 
ed not the slightest attraction’ for 
him. He was, as he said, “chock full 
of it !’? And when the evening came 
for the debate, he could not say half 
he wanted to in the five minutes al- 
lotted him. Some one said, “ Why, 
I didn’t suppose that Jack Leonard 
had so muchin him!” and Jack, over- 
hearing the remark, said, “I hadn’t 
on this question a week ago !” 


Boys, don’t say you cannot write 
an essay until you have studied your 
subject. Don’t say you can’t take 
part in the school debates until you 
have mastered the facts and filled 
your mind with the question. It 


will take time and study, but it will 


— 


Among our own comparatively 
familiar animals we find a most in- 
teresting example of pick-a-pack rid- 
ing. The common opossum of the 
South, the only pouched animal of 


this country, first carries its young | 


in a pouch; but when they are wel 


grown ond running about, they take — 


their places upon her back, and cling 
there, sometimes six or seven, pre- 
senting a very animated appearance, 
their little black eyes glistening and 
the little ears erect. The little opos- 


sums have a pecular way of holding ~ 


on; in this having an advantage over 
almost all other animals. Their 


tails are what is called prehensile, or - 


have the faculty of clinging to any 
object, like the tail of the so-called 
ring-tailed monkey; so when they 
leap upon the mother’s back they 
clasp their tails about. hers, and so 
retain their hold, the mother bending 
her tail gver her back so that all may 
have a secure grasp, and in this way 
the family travels about among the 
tree-tops, in search of food. Nearly 
alljthe monkeys carry their young in 
their arms, and they are often seen 


astride of the neck, peering over the - 


mother’s shoulder in a comical way. 
The sea-otter is also noted for the 
care of its young; the little ones be- 
ing carried about in every conceiv- 
able position.—C. Holder. 


If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer thee; 
Make my mortal drem3 com : true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the wek intent; 
Let me be the thing I meant; — 
Let me find in thy employ 
Peace that dearer is than joy; 
Out of self to love be led, 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude. 

—J. G. Whittier. 


Losing TEMPER.—Losing the tem- 
per takes all the sweet, pure feeling 
out of life. You may get up in the 
morning with a clean heart, full of 
song, and start out as happy as a 
bird, and the moment you are crossed 


and you give way to your temper, — 


the clean feeling vanishes, and a 
load as heavy as lead is rolled upon 
the heart, and you go through the 


{rest of the day feeling like a culprit. 


Any one who has experienced this 
feeling knows that it cannot be shak- 
en off, but must be prayed off.—Sel. 


It is a firm belief in the Bible, the 
fruit of deep meditation, which has 
served as the guide of my moral and 
literary life.— Goethe. 


I love that tranquillity of soul in 


which we feel the blessing of exist- | 


ence, and which in itself is a prayer 
and a thanksgiving.—Longfellow. 


Where Christ brings his cross he 
brings his presence, and where he is 
none are desolate, and there is no 
room for despair.—Mrs. Browning. 


Never be discouraged because the 
good things go on slowly here; and 
never fail daily to do that good 
which lies next to your hand. 


— 


Compliments may do for men, but 
they will‘never go with Christ. 


A child that is constantly afraid 
of falling, walks cautiously. 


Sin is so very infectious that to 
mix with sinners is dangerous. 


The tongue is a very good servant, 
but a very bad master. | 
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EARLY MISSIONARY DAYS. 


[Seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of American missions in Hawaii, by 
Rev. Sereno 


It was seventy-five years ago, on 
March 31, 1820, that the pioneer 
missionaries, Bingham, Thurston, 
Whitney and Ruggles, with their as- 


- gociates, heard from the shore of 


Kohala that, “Kamehameha is dead ! 
The tabus are abolished—the idols 
destroyed—the heiaus are burned !” 
God had wonderfully cleared away 
the most formidable obstructions to 
the gospel. 

I well remember the four mission- 
aries named and their wives, twelve 
years later, when they had already 
given the New Testament to the peo- 
ple. Only a few and very aged sur- 
vivors among the natives can re- 
member their arrival. Just a month 
ago, on Pauoa road, there died 
an aged and most saintly man, the 
Rey. Daniel Puhi, who might have 
watched the brig Thaddeus as she 
lay to off the north point of Hawaii. 


He was the son and pupil in idola- 


trous services of the priest of the 
ancient heiau of Mookini, still 
prominent on that coast, where thou- 


sands of human sacrifices were of- 


fered in the centuries of darkness. 
Puhi became an ardent and devout 
follower of Christ, and deeply ab- 
horred the ancient superstitions from 


~ which he had been rescued—a literal 


worship of devils. He well remem- 


- bered what this new generation of 


Hawaiians often strive to deny, the 
squalid poverty of their ancestors, 
even as I can remember them more 
than sixty years ago—their abject 
slavery to their landlords and chiefs; 
their nakedness, indolence and 
stupid ignerance; their bodies much 
disfigured by sores, and their minds 
tortured by fear of the kahunas and 


their familiar demons. 


But they were kind-hearted and 
receptive to instruction. They great- 
ly revered the new teachers. Large- 
hearted and honorable chiefs like 
Kaahumanu, the Regent, the Pre- 
mier Kalaimoku, the gracious Kapi- 
olani famed for her defiance of Pele, 
the faithful Hoapili, and many other 
noble men and women, themselves 
chose Jesus as their master, and vig- 
orously seconded the labors of the 
teachers. In seven years primary 
schools under native teachers had 
been established in every section of 
the group, and primers and portions 
of the Scriptures had been printed 
and supplied to all who could use 
them. In June, 1832, I saw the 
powerful Kaahumanu dying upon 
her divan in Manoa, just after the 
first complete copy of the printed 
New Testament had been bound and 
placed in her hands. 

The work of the gospel was vigor- 
ously pressed forward. Strong re- 
inforcements were sent to the mis- 
sion from time to time. Some fa- 
miliar names of those who came 
may be mentioned. In 1823 ar- 
rived Richards, Bishop and Cham- 
berlain; in 1828, Andrews, Clark, 


- Green, Gulick, Judd; in 1831, Bald- 


win, Dibble and Tinker; in 1882, 
Alexander, Armstrong, Emerson, 
Forbes, Hitchcock, Lyons, Lyman 
and Rogers; in 18338, Parker and 


Lowell Smith; in 1834, Coan, Di-} 


mond and Hall; in 1837, Bailey, 
Castle, Cooke, Johnson, Wilcox; in 


1841, Bond; Dole, Paris and Rice; 
in 1843, Rowell and J. W. Smith; in 
1844, C. B, Andrews and Pogue, and 
Shipman in 1855. 

In 1840, ending the first twenty 
years of the mission, fifty-three 
couples in all had arrived, of whom 
forty-one were then laboring here. 
Only ten of those had been more 
than ten years on the ground. De- 
scendants of forty missionary fam- 
ilies are now living in these Islands, 


{numbering about 180 of each sex, 


more than two-thirds of them of the 
third and fourth generation. | 

In 1830 was completed the first 
stone church in the islands, that of 
Wainee in Lahaina. The _ stone 
church at Kailua was finished in 
1837, that of Kawaiahao in Hono- 
lulu in 1842.. A very large and 
substantial adobe church was finish- 
ed at Ewa in 1836, and a similar 
one at Kaumakapili in 1838. Solid 
church buildings rapidly followed in 
all the principal districts; also well 
built schoolhouses. A great impulse 
was given to education by the es- 
tablishment in 1831 of the excellent 
high school at Lahainaluna, from 
which trained teachers were soon 
distributed throughout the islands. 
The entire Bible was completed in 
1839, carefully translated and re- 
vised by the laborious co-operation 
chiefly of the older missionaries, 
who were the most skilled in the ver- 
nacular, Thurston, Bingham, Rich- 
ards and Bishop. 

The most notable event of the 
missionary experience the 
mighty revival in 1837-38. During 
the previous years less than 2,000 
converts had been baptized and ad- 
mitted to the church. More than 
19,000 were admitted in the next 


three years. A tremendous spiritual: 


force descended upon all the people 
of the islands. They came en masse 
to daily preaching services. They 
were Overcome with weeping and 
praying. Then a boy of eleven, I 
remember the deep impression made 
by a strange supernatural power with 
which the missionaries seemed at 
that time to speak. I saw 6,000 
half-clothed people of Ewa and 
Waianae on one Sabbath seated on 
the ground under a lanai where the 
Ewa church now stands upon the 
hill, while my father administered 
baptism to four hundred men and 
women, calling them each by name, 
a service occupying two hours. He 
affused the water from a sponge. 
Rev. Titus Coan baptized 1,500 con- 
verts in one day, employing a brush, 
after the manner of baptism by the 
Jews in Christ’s day, who sprinkled 
with a bunch of hyssop in token of 
cleansing. 

Although the great revival left 
two-thirds of the 100,000 native peo- 
ple in 1840 still unchanged in heart 
by the gospel, nevertheless the whole 
nation had received a mighty spirit- 
ual uplift. It had become essentially 
a Christian nation. It was prepared 
to enter upon the noble period of 
progress in civilization, in constitu- 
tional liberty, and in the representa- 
tive government which followed. I 
left my father’s house at the end of 
1839. .The common people were still 
nearly naked. They were still serfs 
and without ownership of land. 
There was no code of laws nor regu 
lar courts. The king owned all the 
soil, and the chief under him exact- 
ed from the poverty-stricken people 
according to caprice. There was no 
public system of finance. Foreign 
merchants clamored for the payment 
of government debts. 

Soon after that Messrs. Richards 
and Judd left the mission to aid in 
organizing civilized government. 


When I got home again, after thir- 
teen years, I found a majority of the 

ple decently clothed. Their 
ands were their own in fee simple. 


There was a legislature, fixed taxa- 
tion, a code of laws and courts re-|- 


spected for their decisions. The 
treasury was out of debt. Hawaii 
had become a civilized country, un- 
der a liberal, constitutional mon- 
archy, all accomplished in one-third 
of acentury from the savagery and 
despotism of Kamahameha’s day. 


Far more than forty years since 
then, political, social and commercial 
progress have continued. Long since 
has been more than realized in Ha- 
waii the hope expressed in the in- 
structions given in 1819 to the pio- 
neer missionaries: “You are to aim 
at nothing short of covering these 
islands with fruitful fields and pleas- 
ant dwellings and schools and 
churches.”’ 

Our fathers came here to set up 
the kingdom of God in Kawaii. It 
was a kingdom of healing and bless- 
ing which would redeem and save 
those who came under its obedience 
both for an eternal life of glory and 
for social health, liberty and pros- 
perity in the present life. It has al- 
ready been largely realized, if we 
compare the present social condition 
of Honolulu with that of seventy- 
five years ago. Our Lord and King 
has richly blessed the work done in 
His name, and has not failed in his 
promises. 

Approaching the gate of the twen- 
tieth century, and entering the 
fourth quarter-century of Christian- 
ity in Hawaii, we find ourselves in 


the midst of a time of social and po- 


litical transition, and of what clearly 
promises to be an immense commer- 
cial expansion. 

That was a grand investment 
which God began to make in the Ha- 
walian Islands seventy-five years 
ago, and in whose success he “will 
not fail nor be discouraged.” Of how 
great and far-reaching it was, those 
fathers through whom he began the 
work could have little provision. 
They could not discern the future 
now opening to our sight. They did 
not anticipate the growth of two 
great English nations on the oppos- 
ing North American and Australasian 
coasts, to be closely connected by 
pig pean and cable lines centering 
at Honolulu. They did not foresee 
how Hawaii would be brought in- 
to intimacy with the bright and ver- 
satile people of Japan, suddenly 
reaching after the gifts of Christ, 
and with the strong and giant na- 
tion of China, rudely awakened from 
torpidity to feel after what Chris- 
tianity can bestow of knowledge and 
power. These fathers did not antici- 
pate how soon after they were gone 
three-fifths of our population would 
consist of new immigrants ignorant 
of Christ, or hearing of him only in 
a dim way, and that the noble duty 
of enlightening those strangers would 
be laid upon the churches which 
they were founding. 

Josh Billings once remarked that 
those who often confessed their faults 
and never mended them are the 
most uncertain sinners of all. Oth- 
ers besides Joshua have found that 
out. 
the Church Times: “Will any lady 
recommend a thoroughly steady 
country girl as general servant to 
three ladies. Communicant; early 
riser; plain cooking; wages, $70—$80; 
no ex-penitents.” 


Hight thousand of the people of 
Tampa, Florida, speak the Spanish 
language. | 


See this advertisement from. 


Religions Mews. 
| PAOIFIO OOAST. 


The Upper Bay Association of 
Ministers will meet with Rev. J. B. 
Orr at Benicia on Tuesday, August 
13th (corrected date). . | 

H. E. Jewerr, Scribe. 


The Woman’s Board will meet 
Tuesday, July 30th, at 2 o’clock, at 
Headquarters, to hear Mrs. J. D. 
Eaton of Mexico. 

Mrs. H. E. Jewett. 


Rev. Philip Graif will present the 
subject at the next Monday Club— 
“The Preacher in Politics.” 


A large service was held in the 
First church in this city last Sabbath 
evening when Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper 
delivered an address on the ‘‘Relig- 
ious Training of a Child,” and Dr. 
C. O. Brown also addressed the 
meeting, which had reference to the 
— of the public schools this 
week. 


Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams, at Ply- 
mouth church, preached in the morn- 
ing on ‘‘The Christian Hope and | 
Strength’; in the evening, “Chris- 
tian Meditation and Solitude and in 
Stillness” (Psa. iv: 4). 


Rev. William Rader’s subjects in 
the First church, Oakland, were “Go- 
ing Up to God,” and in the evening 
“The First Churches—from Smyrna 
to Corinth,” illustrated by the stere- 
opticon. 

Rev. J. H. Goodell has returned 
from his vacation, and preached in 
the Market-street church in the 
morning on “Separation Later,” and 
in the evening the first of three ser- 
mons, on “Present Problems.’ 


- Rev. Dr. Willett’s subject at the 
Pilgrim church in the evening was 
“Haste to Be Rich and Its Frequent. 
Retribution.” 


Mr. John W. Roberts of this city, 
conducted the evening service at So- 
noma. There was a large audience 
and it was a profitable meeting. 


‘Rev. Jonas Bushell was at Pacific 
Grove, and preached for pastor Fer- 
rier in the evening. Brother Fer- 
rier preceded Brother Busuell in his . 
present field at Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington. He is delivering some lec- 


tures on ‘‘Temperance”’ while in our 


State; to-morrow night he will speak 
in Bethany church. 


Evangelist Henry Varley address- 
ed the prisoners at San Quentin last | 
Sabbath. 


Chaplain Drahms has been spend- 
ing a little time at Saratoga, and 
preached there two Sabbaths for Pas- 
tor W. H. Cross. 


EASTERN. 


Forty united on confession with 
the church in Gardiner, Mags., July 
7th. 


New Haven, Conn., is the birth- 
place of the Christian Endeavor Un- 
ions. 


Twenty-nine united by profession 
with the church in Chaplin, Conn., 
July 7th. 


The one-year-old church at Sound 
Beach, Conn., has just dedicated a 
very attractive house of worship. 
Rey. 8S. Scoville conducted the ser- 
vices. 


A church of forty-one members 
was organized July 9th at Liberty, 
Wis. The next day the same coun- 
cil met at Manning, four and a half 
miles down the river, and organized 


another church of sixteen. 
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The subject before the last Mon- 
day Club was “An Improved Method 
of Church Extension” by Rev. W. 
A. Tenney. He said: Robert Hall 
once said: “Divine wisdom econo- 
mises the means it employs; it never 
sets a machinery at work more ex- 
pensive than that which the case re- 
quires.” We are now passing through 
a most critical period in the evan- 

lization of America. Of all the 
methods suggested for the enlarge- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom, the one 
should be adopted which will insure 
the best results at the least expense. 
* * * At the last meeting of the 
Synod of California the Presbyteri- 
an body voted to dispense with sy- 
nodical missionaries, and vest in 
each local Presbytery the entire au- 
thority to organize new churches, 
apportion the mission funds to feeble 
churches, and introduce ministers to 
the vacant pulpits within their 
bounds. In a word, they abolished 
the bureaucratic system, with its 
prodigious power of patronage. It 
is presumed that the ministers and 
laymen know more about the relig- 
ious condition and needs of the ter- 
ritory within the bounds of their 
Presbytery than any remote official 
can possibly learn from the squall- 
ing of the rancher’s chickens on his 
periodical visits. The deliberate 
conclusion was reached that the 
amount of money absorbed in the 
salaries and traveling expenses of 
two synodicals could be more profit- 
ably expended through the direct 
workers at the front, and thus used 
for the specific purpose for which it 
was raised by collections in the 
churches. *. * 


Dr. A. H. Bradford said recently: 
“Tf there were co-operation among 
the sects, there would be men enough 
in the ministry, and nearly, if not 
quite, money enough in the treasur- 
ies. If we could begin by saving 
what is wasted * the missionary 
work would have little need of such 
persistent entreaty for money.” The 
supreme demand to-day is not so 
much for more money, but for a 
more economical, wise and just dis- 
bursement of the funds in hand. 
* | | 

There is being paid out in-North- 
ern California for salaries and inci- 
dental expenses of superintendents 
alone not less than $8,000 per annum. 

Is it not quite time to call a halt 
and raise the question whether there 
have not been in operation in times 
past, methods of home evangeliza- 
tion incalculably more economical 
and immensely more successful in 
the line of saving souls and estab- 
lishing living churches than our 
present cumbersome and costly sys- 
— 


The improved method outlined is 
this: Let each local conference of 
ministers and churches ‘have the 
general supervision of all the unoc- 
cupied territory within its bounds. 
Let one itinerant missionary, chosen 
by the conference and under its di- 
rection, explore and develop the re- 
ligious interests of the settlements 
destitute of religious privileges. Let 
it be his chief business to carry the 
message of salvation to individuals; 
but preach where he can get an au- 
dience. Take up no ground which 
is pre-occupied by any other evan- 
gelical denomination. Complete no 
organization till there are . at least 
ten persons about a general center, 
whose Christian character has been 


‘sive. 


ganized let a pastor be called through 
the advice of the conference, to make 
the church a nucleus for a broad 
parish, with outstations to be de- 
veloped by the missionary pastor, 
amenable to no human dictation ex- 
cept the counsel of the local confer- 
ence. 


(1) This method would be inexpen- 
There would be no outlay ex- 
cept the salary of the itinerant mis- 
sionary, which should not exceed 
that of the average country pastor; 
and perhaps a wheel. 

(2) The method would be safe be- 
cause there would be no danger of 
falling into the traps of real estate 
boomers; or of attempting hastily to 
build up a structure out of the smok- 
ing brands left in disorder by some 
self-appointed, sensational evangel- 

Vest the authority for new organi- 
zations, the apportionment of mis- 
sion funds to feeble churches, and 
the recommendation of supplies for 
vacant. pulpits exclusively in the 
hands of each local conference, com- 
posed of both ministers and churches. 
This is the only system of church 
extension in perfect accord with Con- 
gregational polity. The superinten- 
dent system is episcopacy. 


Eprtor Pactric: [ have been great- 
ly interested in Dr. Willey’s history 
of the Howard Presbyterian church 
in 1850, and editorially, because those 
friends of yours desired to know 
something about the “early times.” 
Well, I came to San Francisco just 
one month later than the beginning 
of Howard church, say in June, 
1850, having, en route from New 
York, been detained seven weeks up- 
on the Isthmus of Panama. Well, 
my old friend and business partner 
of ye olden times—Coit & Beals— 
Wm. H. Coit and myself used to go 
over to “Happy Valley” every Sun- 
day noon; by invitation we stopped 
at Mrs. David Gillepsie’s to lunch,and 
then attended the Sunday-school of 
Mr. Willey. Once upon a certain 
Sunday evening I attended the even- 
ing church services, and occupied a 
front seat of all, but the fleas were 
so troublesome that I was _forc- 
ed to get up and go out of the 
church; and going out and around 
the corner pulled off my boots and 
stockings to brush off the fleas; and 
after going home on Washington 
street—near Stockton street, going 
across lots, the only way to go on 
foot—as usual I put a wash-basin 
upon the floor to look for fleas. Well, 
I caught ‘twenty-three fat fellows. 
Now, how many did I brush off at 
the church? Such was life in early 
California days. 

Henry CHANNING BEALS, 


DIED. 


EARLE.—In this city, July 16, 1895, 
Elizabeth Barker, wife of Deacon 
H. Earle, aged 76 years and 9 
months. 

Mrs. Earle was a native of New 
Bedford, Mass., and came to Califor- 
nia many years ago. She was a 
Christian from childhood, and her 
Christian experience was of the sun- 
ny, hopeful cast. In 1865 she united 
by letter with Plymouth church, San 
Francisco, where she wrought earn- 
estly and well until she heard her 
Master’s voice, saying, “Come up 
higher.” Her whole life exemplified 
her profession. “Her children arise 
up, and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her.” 


Hear what the voice from heaven pro- 
claims, 
For all the pious dead; 


proved by the personal acquaintance ' Sweet is the savor of their names, 


of the missionary, or the conference 
for one year. When a church is or- 


And soft their sleeping bed. 
They die in Jesus, and are blest; 


How kind their slumbers are ! 
From suffering and from sin released, 
And freed from every snare. 


Far from this world of toil and strife, 
They are present with the Lord; 
The labors of their mortal life 
End in a large reward. a 


THE OHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS OF 
TRINITY QOUNTY. 


The second Annual Convention of 
the Trinity County Christian En- 
deavor Union, which convened in 
Weaverville on the 13th and 14th 
inst., was largely attended, and at- 
tracted marked attention. In prep- 
aration therefor the Sunday-school 
building had been tastefully and 
beautifully decorated with flags, 
flowers and evergreens. At the back 
of the platform in large letters was 
the convention motto, “Trinity for 
Christ.” | 
The convention opened its work 
on Saturday afternoon by a prayer- 
meeting, followed by a meeting for 


business and organization, at which 


time the necessary committees were 
appointed; after which reporfs were 
heard from Douglas City, Hay Fork, 
Junction City, Lewiston, Trinity 
Center, Weaverville, Deadwood and 
French Gulch, on the encourage- 


‘ments and discouragements of Chris- 


tian work in those localities. Then 
came a paper entitled, “The Ideal 
Christian Endeavor Meeting,” by 
Miss Maud Gilzean of Junction City. 
This was an excellent and thought- 
fully prepared paper, and was fol- 
lowed by three-minute discussions, 
which brought out some helpful 
ideas as to the conduct of meetings. 

The evening session opened with 
a praise. service led by Mrs. E. A. 
La Baree of Weaverville, following 
which came “‘ Echoes from the Sac- 
ramento Convention,’’ by Miss Lucy 
Phillips of Lewiston and Miss Flora 
Guthrie of Weaverville. AQP. M.a 
reunion and'sociable was held, which 
included songs, recitations and re- 
freshments in the shape of cake and 
icecream. During the evening the 
Weaverville band furnished some 
excellent music, which was highly 


appreciated by the convention. 


At the Sunday morning session 
Mr. August Fetzer of Weaverville 
led the prayer service, during which 
many earnest prayers were offered 
for the success of the work in this 
county. The delegates and visitors 
then listened to a very able sermon 
by Rev. H. Hammond Cole of San 
Francisco. | 

The afternoon session opened with 
a testimony meeting led by Mr. EH. 
K. Avery of Sacramento. A large 
number were present at this meet- 
ing, and many glad, ringing testi- 
monies were given. This was one of 
the most impressive meetings of the 
convention. An unusually interest- 
ing and helpful paper on “Christian 
Endeavor and Missions’ was 


|read by Miss Carmina Huggans of 


Weaverville, following which came 
a paper on “Our Open Door of Op- 
portunity, or What We Ought. to 
Do in Trinity County,” read by Miss 
Annie Spiers of Hay Fork. Miss 
Huggans’ paper most admirably 
treated of the spiritual character of 
missions, while Miss Spiers devoted 
her paper to the practical apptica- 
tion of the missionary idea in our 
own county. The paper was replete 
with excellent thoughts. The ques- 
tion box called out about a dozen 
questions touching on Christian En- 
deavor work which were helpfully 
answered by Mr. Cole. 

In the evening the delegates as- 
sembled at the band stand, and after 
a song service, listened to by a large 
number, marched to the Sunday- 


the highways. 


school building singing the popular ~ 


Christian Endeavor song, “There is 
Sunshine in My Soul.” At this 
closing session the house was crowd- 
ed, while as many as could stood 


looking in through the open double 


doors, and a large number beside 
turned away. The Committee on 
Delegates reported 24 visitors present 
from 11 different places and 30 at- 
tending from Weaverville, making 
60 in all. | 

Mr. D. J. Hall of Lewiston read a 
paper on “Christian Endeavor and 
Good Citizenship,” which was able, 
effectively delivered and well re- 


ceived. This was followed by a 


most eloquent sermon by Rev. H. 
Hammond Cole. At the consecra- 
tion service many of the delegates 
rose to their feet and told to what 
extent they had been. helped or en- 
couraged by the convention, and of 
their individual plans for more and 
better work in support of their motto, 
“Trinity for Christ,” in the year to 
come. The closing Mizpah was giv- 
en in concert and the convention 
formally closed by singing, “ God be 
with you till we.meet again.”— 
Trinity Journal. | 


0. E. AT PLEASANTON. 
The Alameda county Christian 


Kndeavor Union held a rally at 


Pleasanton last Saturday and Sunday 
week, at which the meetings were con- 
ducted and enthusiasm aroused by 
eighteen earnest Endeavorers of Oak- 
land. The idea is only the applica- 
tion of that text, “Ye, then, that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak,” the stronger city socie- 
ties helping the weaker country ones. 
The chief meetings were a prepara- 
tory one Saturday night and a sun- 
rise prayer-meeting Sunday, 6: 30 
A.M. That was the first time that 


Pleasanton had seen any other peo- 


ple than Catholics going to church 
so 

Sunday afternoon the Endeavorers 
again treated Pleasanton to some- 
thing new—a street-meeting at 3 
o’clock; not even the Salvation Army 
had ever been there. It was an or- 
derly crowd that gathered and list- 
ened to the message proclaimed from 
At 6 o'clock the W. 
C. T. U. dedicated a free watering- 
trough and fountain, after which an- 
other street-meeting was held. Those 
who came to jeer or ridicule stayed 
to listen, and went away thinking 
seriously of the “Water of Life.” 
These meetings were each followed 


by others in the Presbyterian church, 


the evening crowd filling the build- 
ing and even the lecture-room. The 
one who had charge of the Oakland 
end was Mr. H. J. Waters; he had 
with him Messrs. Gilbert, Brown, 
Thompson, Mitchell, Wastell, who 
proved to be quite a street preacher, 
and several young ladies. 3 

Mr. T. F. Brady of the Golden 
Gate Union was also a tower of 
strength, and who knows how to 
work for others. Three young men 
and one or two of the young ladies 
came out on the Lord’s side. Perhaps 
if the Rev. D. Hanson Irwin, who 
was quoted the other day as criticis- 
ing the Endeavor prayer-meeting, 
was to follow them out on the street 
and .in all other places, he would not 
think the “five, or two, or one-min- 
ute prayer” so “absurd a thing.” 
We only pray that our Oakland 
friends may again feel the call “to 
come up into Macedonia and help 
us;” meanwhile we will labor and 
pray on the street, or highway, or 
market-place, as they have so nobly 
set the example to us. 

Ep. McDERMED. 
DouauHerty Sration, July 19, 1895. 
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Of the Pacific. 


FROM MISS WILSON, BY “ MORNING 
STAR.” 


KusalE, G. L., 
Jan. 10, 1895. 


My Dear Mrs. Farnam: You see 
by the heading of this letter that we 
have arrived safely at home once 
more. I am so happy to be back 
again, but I am so tired already. 
This is a week of agrandrush. | 
did not Sbegin to get all my letters 
written on the Star, and now we have 
to have everything ready by next 
Tuesday. I have finished writing 
I hope to 
get it ready to send. I am using a 
rapid copyist this time; in many 

laces I am ashamed of the way it 
ooks, but it is impossible for me to 
look it over, or write it over. 

My back feels now as if it would 
snap in two, bending over to take 
off copies. Every one kept pretty 


‘well on shipboard, but I am sorry to 


say that I cannot say the same of 
those who remained at home. When 
we first went away Mrs. Rife was 
uite sick for two weeks. Then Mrs. 
hannon was taken down and had 
not got over it up to the time of our 
return. She had been sick four weeks. 
Dr. Rife was very anxious about 
her; but now Mr. Channon has re- 
turned, there seems to be a weight 
lifted off her mind, and we hope she 
will continue to improve right along. 
He was not well when we went to 
the Gilberts, and, no doubt, she wor- 
ried about him. We hope now for 
As there was not much 
wind, we had to steam in the Gilberts 
a great part of the time, so in this 
way we went much faster, and got 
back almost a week and a half ahead 
oftime. Mr. Channon and ourselves 
have very large schools this year. 
We have forty-six girls in all, and I 
believe he has forty-seven, counting 


- in six small children. I guess this 


is the first time the school has been 
so large, but there were so many 
who wanted to come that we thought 
we would manage to get along to 
take care of them. 

- Four of the new girls, we think, 
are especially promising. Maria, 
one of Mrs. Garland’s first pupils, 
has been out as a teacher-wife for 
four years. As soon as she got set- 
tled, she gathered some girls to- 
gether with the idea of having a 
school like the one she had been in at 
Kusaie. God was with her, and her 
plan was a successful one. She has 
been preparing them that they, too, 
might come here and fit themselves 
for teachers like herself. At first, it 
was thought we could only take one, 
as that would complete our usual 
number (twenty). But after the 
way the Roman Catholics did about 
Teria (see journal), we decided we 
would take all the Nonouti girls 
who wanted to go. Maria was so 
delighted, and with tears in her eyes, 
said: “My heart is so full of happi- 
ness that I cannot tell how happy I 
am that they are all going. (Only 
four ready.) This is what I have 
been working for these past years.” 
I could not but think, “That is conse- 
cration for us in the work of our 
Lord.” These teachers do not get 
any more than fifty dollars a year; 
but here they had taken these girls 
into their own family, and taken 
care of them the best they could. 
Many a time I guess they went hun- 
gry, for food has been very scarce in 
the Gilbert Islands these past few 
years. One of the girls said the oth- 
er night that they lived mostly on 


cocoanuts, and sometimes they had 
a little rice. Then about clothes, 
she said they did not have dresses 
enough to wear except on Sundays; 
other times they wore a fringe and a 
jacket or waist to cover the upper 
part of their bodies. Since hearing 
this, I have been inclined to think 
that we have been pretty hard on 
some of the natives for not wearing 
more clothing than they do. If 


they have no food and nothing to 


buy cloth with, they are certainly 
guiltless in the sight of God. I am 
glad, very glad, that I have been 

rmitted to make this trip, for now 

have seen all the girls’ and boys’ 
relations, and now I know what 
they come from; how much they 
have to contend with on returning 
to the field to strive to lead these 
darkened souls to Christ, the only 
Saviour. I know better now how to 
sympathize with them in their times 
of sorrow, when their hearts are bow- 
ed down in sadness on account of 
the sins of those who are dear to 
them. I cannot write more to you 
to-night, there are so many more 
friends to be remembered in this 
way. With Christian love to all the 
ladies of the W. B. M. P., I am very 
lovingly yours, Louise E. WILson. 


OUR LATEST INVESTMENT. 


ArrupukorTral, Madura Dist. 
India, March 8, 1895. 


My Dear Mrs. Farnam: I want 
through you to thank the Woman’s 
Board of the Pacific for so generous- 
ly assuming the 1,400 rupees for my 
new building. The Board at Boston 
had sent a cablegram, saying, “Per- 
kins, yes!” and overjoyed at the 
news, [ went immediately and pur- 
chased the building. The mission- 
aries, too, rejoiced with me. But 
about four weeks later came a letter 
from the rooms saying that the sum 
must be taken out of our regular ap- 
propriations for troubled 
us all very much, as we have all we 
can do to keep within our allowances 
as it is; and if we have to take out 
the 1,400, it will be a sore burden. 


But later a letter came announcing: 


the fact that the Pacific Board ha 

assumed the amount, and it would 
not be deducted from our regular 
sum, and we were jubilant again—I, 
particularly, because I have always 
been chagrined when I take up the 
year’s report, and see how little 
California has given in comparison 
with the Eastern States. I believe 
the reason they do not give more is 
because they do not know the facts. 

I remember when one of my class- 
mates in Princeton decided, with me, 
to become a foreign missionary, he 
received all sorts of remonstrance 
from his home friends in Kentucky. 
“Are youcrazy ? Have youno sense ? 
Is not this country big enough ?” 
etc., etc. “He said, “Kentucky does 
not know the facts. I would have 
talked just so a year and a half ago, 
before coming here and hearing the 
facts.” 

Well, the heading of my letter 
shows it is the year ’95, and that 
means I have been nearly ten years 
in. the country, having come in Octo- 
ber, 85; and that means I can go 
home soon; and that means I am go- 
ing to try to give California facts, 
and if they do not take them, I shall 
shake the dust of my feet off on 
them, and spend my furlough in the 
Kast. 

But I have got away from my 
building. We have seventy Hindu 
(not Christian) boys on the lower 
floor, and sixty high-caste Hindu 
girls upstairs. I send you a rough 
picture, the first attempt at picture- 
taking of Miss Barker. You 


'. 


some of the little urchins peeping: 
over the rail. The girls you cannot 
see. Mrs. Perkins, or the “Ammarl,” 
as she is called, runs the girls’ 
school, and when Iamin Arrupukot- 
tai I inspect the boys. At 4P.M. 
two Sunday-schools are conducted, 
at which time the children recite 
numbers of verses. You know the 
Hindus have excellent memories, and 
in reciting Bible verses they are 
away ahead of home Sunday-school 
scholars. | | 
This building is in the very center 
of town, among the high-caste people, 
and the day the tans were passed 
an attempt was made by the Brah- 
mins and others to collect enough to 
urchase the property and keep the 
ated Christians out. But it took 
time, and my money was ready, and 
the owner would not postpone on an 
uncertainty. So the deeds were 
signed mg the property became ours. 
You may have seen a letter of 
mine in which I spoke of the obtain- 
ing of this building being one of the 
most direct answers to prayer I ever 
had, so I will not repeat, but I 
should like to have the first and sec- 
ond verses of the 116th Psalm cut 
deep in a stone tablet, and placed in 
conspicuous place in the building. 
With kind regards, yours truly, 
J. C, PERKINS. 


More than thirty years ago Rev. 
William Duncan began missionary 
work among the degraded Metle- 
kahtla Indians on the Alaskan bor- 
der of British Columbia. He suc- 
ceeded in converting them from can 
nibalism to Christianity. Driven 
from British Columbia because of re- 
ligious differences with the Episco- 
pal Bishop, he led his wards to 
Alaska, and about eight years ago 
secured the grant from our govern- 
ment of Annette Island as a perma- 
nent home. Here he labored assgid- 
uously in mission and school work, 
and received high commendation 
from the Secretary of the Interior in 
his last report. One fact was noted 
—that out of 222 inhabitants between 
the ages of ten and twenty-three, 
184 could read and write English. 
But this peaceful colony has now 
been invaded by prospectors who, 
finding gold quartz on the island, 
have staked out claims and applied 
for mineral patents, which, by law, 
they can do. Unless the govern- 
ment shall intervene, these worthy 
Indians will be crowded out and 
forced to find a home elsewhere.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


At a missionary meeting in Paris, 
a poor blind woman put 27 francs 
(about $5) in the plate. ‘“ You can- 
not afford so much,” said one. “Yes, 
sir, I can,” she answered. On being 
pressed to explain, she said: “I am 
blind, and I said to my fellow work- 
ers, ‘How much money do you spend 
in the year for oil in your lamps 
when it is too dark to work nights ? 
They , ‘Twenty-seven francs.’ 
So,” said the poor woman, “TI found 
that I have so much in the year be- 
cause I am blind, and do not need a 
lamp, and I give it to send light to 
the dark heathen lands.’”—Mission- 
ary Review. 


— 


The electrical industry, according 
to the Electrical Review, is about 17 
years old, and employs over $1,000,- 
000,000 of invested capital. The 
greater part of this immense invest- 
ment has been made since 1888, 
when the electric motor was proved 
to be a success.— Ez. : 


The soul needs daily grace, a8 much 
as the body does daily bread, to en- 
able it to perform its daily duty. 


Sunday School 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 4TH. e. 
BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


The Report of the Spies (Num. 
xiii: 17-20; 23-33). 


Golden Text—“The Lord is with 
us; fear them not” (Num. xiv: 9). 


A parallel account is found in 
Deut. 11. The event occurred near 
the southern border of Canaan, while 
Israel was encamped at Kadesh- 
barnea—eleven days’ journey from 
Mt. Sinai (Deut. i: 2-19). This point 
was reached in August (time of ripe 
grapes), about sixteen months after 
Israel crossed the Red Sea. The 
spies were gone forty days on their 
exploring tour (V. 25). Moses want- 
ed the people to enter the land and 
take possession. 

“Moses sent them to spy out the 
land”—to explore its territory, ex- 
amine its resources and reconnoiter 
its defences. It is wise to look before 
we leap. | 


by the south—better from the He- 
brew, in the south. It has no refer- 
ence. to the point of compass from 
the encampment. The root of the 
original meant also “in a dry region’ 
—the least valuable part of Canaan. 
“Into the mountain”—collective sing- 
ular—a chain of mountains, the 
stronghold of the Amorites and Ca- 


“See the land what it is’’; also Vs. 
19, 20. Examine it in three differ- 
ent particulars: (1) Situation, clim- 
ate, water, etc., with reference to 
health. Are the people robust, 
hardy, many, or are they puny, weak, 
few? (2) Resources—Are they irreg- 
ular and small, indicated by a trans- 
jent people in nomadic encampments, 
or are its inhabitants living in _per- 


.manent dwellings and fortified cities | 


as a token of regularity and abun- 
dance? (3) Soil and productions— 
Is it fertile or barren, wooded or tree- 
less? | 

“Be ye of good courage.” The re- 
flexive form is used. Strengthen, 
encourage yourselves. “Time of first 
ripe grapes’’—first of August. ‘The 
spies went the whole length of Pales- 
tine from Hebron on the south to 
Behob in the Lebanon mountains on 
the north. (V.21.) “Anak,’’ the head 
of a race of giants of great prowess 
and valor. ‘‘Eshcol,” a cluster, a 
bunch. 

After an absence of forty days the 
spies returned bringing a mammoth 
cluster of grapes, some pomegran- 
ates and figs as specimens of the pro- 
ductions. There were twelve spies 
to bring in reports of the land. They 
all agreed in external particulars. 
The country was rich in resources— 
“flowed with milk and honey.’ The 
fruits were abundant and of the best 
quality. The people were numerous, 


The Amalekites, in the highlands on 
the southern border, the ‘Canaanites 
in the rich valleys between the Jor- 
dan and the Mediterranean, the 
Amonites and their allies in the 
mountain fastnesses on all sides, 
bade defiance to any invaders. The 
descendants of Anak, of enormous 
stature and strength, in whose pres- 
ence the common people were in 
‘comparison as grasshoppers, filled 
the spies with terror. The majority, 
looking on the human side alone, 
“brought up an evil report. We be 
not able to go up against the people; 
they are stronger than we.” Caleb, 
who was possessed of another spirit, 
and followed the Lord fully 


| (xxiv: 24), brought in a very differ- 


“Get you up southward”’—R. V., | 


naanites (Num. xiv: 40, 45; Deut. 144). 


strong, and fortified in walled cities. 
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ent verdict and recommendation. 
“Let us go up at once and possess it, 
for we are well able to overcome it.’’ 

The opinion of the majority was 
based on the extreme limit of human 
probability; the assurance of Caleb 
and Joshua rested on their confi- 
dence in the promise of Divine aid. 
The counsel of the majority prevail- 
ed, and because of unbelief all Israel 
turned back, and the disfavor of God 
kept the deluded people wandering 
in the desert forty vears, until every 
one then living, except Caleb and 
Joshua, had “laid their carcasses in 
the wilderness.”’ Moses says in sor- 
row, “The Lord was angry with me 
for your sakes, saying, Thou also 
shalt not go in thither” (Deut. i: 37). 

Joshua succeeded Moses in the 
leadership of Israel, and led a later 
generation through Jordan into Ca- 
naan. He endorsed the report of 
faith. The difference between the 
two decisions was this: the ten acted 
from unbelief in God; the two, from 
faith in a promise. The one moved 
from what is seen, the other resting 
entirely on the Unseen. What may 
be impossible with men is possible 
with God. 

Estimating our prospective spir- 
itual success by our own personal 
power to do, is the first step toward 
stacking our arms, lowering our flag, 
and reporting our surrender to the 
enemy. 

The topic of one of Dr. Bushnell’s 
greatest sermons is this: ‘‘Men are 
often, and properly, put®under obli- 
gation to do that for which they 
have in themselves no present abil- 
ity” (New Life, p. 365). Whoever 
walks by faith, and not by sight, 
will often be compelled to rely upon 


resources entirely outside of and’ 


above himself. Faith brings into use 
the aid of Divine wisdom and power. 
See in the battle of David with Go- 
liath; Elijah on Carmel; Daniel in 
the lions’ den; the Hebrews in the 
furnace; and Paul on the wreck in 
the quicksands beside Melita. 


The gold-finding experiments in 
the north of Scotland have met 
with but scant success. Three min- 
ers only are at work, and, judging 
by the ordinary laborers’ wages 
(which they find it difficult enough 
to earn), this number is not likely 
to: increase before August 6th, the 
date fixed by the Duke of Suther- 
land—who is the owner of the prop- 
erty—for the experiments to cease. 
Speaking of the precious metal, I 
need not remark that California has 
a most powerful rival as respects out- 
put in the South African gold fields. 
We have a son there, and receive 
from him regular papers and ad- 
vices, which show that region to have 
many moral features in common with 
what California had, say in the early 
fifties. The arm of the civil power 
is stronger, but murder, robbery and 
violence are well known; and the 
people have, in some small measure 
at least, to be a law unto them- 
selves. I am glad to observe by 
their leading paper, the Digger’s 
News, that they follow you in one 
good custom—they give space for a 
sermon every week. 


If we but answer the devil’s knock, 
that is sufficient for him; we will not 
have to bid him to come in, or indeed 
tocallagain. | 


It is a great mercy to have a por- 
tion in the world; but a great mis- 
ery to have the world for our portion. 


He who cares for no one but self 
is the greatest enemy to himself. 


Moderation in one generation pro- 
duces immoderation in the next. - 


| 


ENGLISH NOTES. 

«Lonpon, July 6th.. 
The loaves and fishes, the vested 
interests everywhere (or rather the 
holders of them) are jubilant beyond 
measure. The Church of England 
rejoices that the Welsh Disestablished 
Disendowment which was so nearly 
an accomplished fact by Being all 
but completed in the House of Com- 
mons is adjourned sine die. And 
such respectable and orderly papers 
even as the Rock cannot express their 
gratification in the ordinary decen- 
cies of English writing. e€ poor 
dissenters and our supposed allies 
(atheists and others) are trod upon, 
besmeared and mud-spattered to a 
degree that has been unusual for a 
generation past. This wé shall out- 
live; and our prayer is, God defend 
the right |! 

The drink traffic again is loud in 
its acclaim because a reactionary 
minister who is known to favor it is 
in power. Even the Turk is benignant 
and snugly satisfied, for he knows 
that a conservative government will 
let him work his will on the Arme- 
nian Christians. But ‘a day will 
come,’ a day of reckoning to all 
of them. Meantime, as I shall, with 
regret, be out of England at the 
time of the general election, I will 
only say that you must not be sur- 
prised if parties are very closely bal- 
anced when the returns are fully 
made up. We have still much work 
to do for God and for humanity. 

Sir William Dawson’s new work 
on the “Deluge” is well worth peru- 
sal by those who are interested in 
the establishment of Biblical records; 
and the writer has certainly vindi- 
cated his right to be heard on a sub- 
ject so important. Historical par- 
allels must always be welcomed by 
searchers after truth, and the Biblical 
version of the flood is by no means a 
Jewish tradition; and to regard a tra- 
dition having concurrent testimony 
of several of the nations of antiquity 
as a fable would be the height of folly. 
The ‘query, “What is history?” has 
its sister query, “What is chronol- 
ogy?” It is often difficult to trace 
with exactness the radiant point of 
skepticism, but it can hardly be 
doubted that chronology is largely 
responsible for it, and the story of 
the deluge forms no_ exception. 
There are 300 different opinions as 
to the interval between the creation, 
or the appearance of the human race 
on the earth, and the birth of Christ. 
Archbishop Usher, who died ir 1656, 
gave as a result of his investigations 
4,000 years, and on this all our pres- 
ent Biblical dates depend. But Dr. 


usually regarded it as 5344 years, 
the Septuagint accepts 5,872 years, 
but the latest Egyptian record makes 
this interval much longer still. Sir 
William Dawson supposes the date 
of the deluge to have been at least 
3,000 years B.C. Given, then, that 


more in conformity with the histori- 
cal parallels produced as evidence in 
its favor, the writer has no difficulty 
in proving its possibility from a sci- 
entific point of view. The term “uni- 
versal” must be accepted only in the 
sense that it destroyed those regions 
of the globe then known to man—a 
very limited area, indeed—and he 
then proceeds to show that the in- 
road of the Indian Ocean would be 
caused by a subsidence of the land 
surface, this fact being alone sufficient 
to drive the Ark to the mountains 
of Ararat. The veriest tyro in geo- 
logical science, or even any physical 
geographer, knows perfectly well that 


those regions said to have been visit- 


Hales reckoned 5,411 years, the Jews 


| 


this catastrophe took place at a date 


ed by the deluge, now consisting 


very largély of extensive sandy des- 
erts, have at no distant epoch in our 


planet’s history been covered by the 


waters of the ocean. Sir William 
throws a light on a subject which is 
certainly enshrouded in mystery, 
but the student must not be content 
until he has eliminated all- legendary 
matter which may have invaded this 
and other Bible narratives; and what 
remains will invariably prove ‘that 
the Bible version is far more to be 


‘depended on than that of contempor- 


ary nations, whose records are hope- 
lessly entrammeled in the meshes of 
pagan mythology. 
Another writer is doing well as 
times go. Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. have paid over $5,000 for Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s new novel, “The 
Story of Bessie Costrell.” As the 
work is quite a short one, consisting 
of some 2,940 lines—ten words to 
the line—it is reckoned that Mrs. 
Ward has obtained something like 
18 cents for every word. This is ex- 
cellent pay, rarely exceeded by any- 
thing previous writers have received. 
There are, however, cases in which 
authors have got a good deal more. 
Our great Saducee, Professor Hux- 
ley, has left us. He lived a bitter 
life (I happen to know by positive 
information just a little of the inner 
track of it), which was softened to 
him by great dialectical successes 
and a large amount of popular ap- 
plause. In his later years he enter- 
ed freely into controversy on the re- 
ligious, political and social problems 
of the day. An article from his pen 
in a review ranked among the liter- 


ary events of the month. He loved| 


to show that science was not for the 
laboratory alone, and that it might 
boldly claim to have a voice in every 
question which affected the welfare 
of man. He scoffed openly at the 
old Biblical. cosmogony, and made 
no secret of his belief that it had no 
longer a single position to defend. 
He sometimes forgot his dignity as a 
thinker in his ardor as a controver- 
sialist, as when in answer to Mr. 
Gladstone he objected to the de- 
struction of the herd of swine in 
Scripture on the ground that it was 
a wanton infringement on the rights 
of property. When he chose to 
stand on his proper level he could 
handle a theological argument with 
the greatest effect. Yet his tone was 
usually that of the scoffer, and he 
seemed to have laid deeply to heart 
the Carlylean maxim as to the intel- 


lectual status of the majority of 
mankind. He laughed at Positivism 
as wanting in science. Yet this did 
not prevent Mr. Frederick Harrison 
from claiming him as a promising 


candidate for membership of that. 


body by virtue of his high regard 
for the “service of humanity.” Mr. 
Huxley, in reply, expressed his read- 
iness to take the olive branch; but 
he had no sooner got it in his hand 
than he proceeded to belabor Mr. 
Harrison with it. “I really do not 
care one straw,” he said, “for sub- 
jective immortality, nor desire any 
place in the minds of coming gener- 
ations beyond that which might be 
kept warm for me by those I love 
and who love me.’’ He admitted a 
sneaking kindness of the Calvinists 
as distinguished from the modern 
humanitarian school. “In his Ro- 
manes Lecture at Oxford, delivered 
in 18938, he enlarged on the same 
idea. But here, after saying how 
pitiless nature had been in the ear- 
lier processes of evolution, he admit- 
ted, or rather insisted, that the bus- 
iness of man was not to imitate the 
cosmic process in that respect, 
still less to run away from it, but to 
combat it. Physiology, psychology, 
ethics, political science, he said, 
would at no distant period work a 
great revolution in human affairs, 
while he took care to add that the 
theory of evolution encourages no 
millenial anticipations. It has al- 


‘80 to be added that the comforts and 


consolations of the Christian faith, 
which would have cheered his sunset 


years, had no place of reality with 


him. 

A society is being formed in Lon- 
don for rousing public opinion 
against the employment of women in 
drinking bars, the ultimate object in 
view being the absolute suppression 


of the custom by law. The pro-. 


moters of the new society will make 
it their business to find other situa- 
tions for barmaids who may be 
thrown out of work by legislative 
action. Our American visitors often 
express surprise and disapproval on 
finding that it is customary here. 
You are far ahead of us in this re- 


spect, and I view with great interest. 


the vast influx of summer mi- 
grants that the new world sends us. 
You help to rub off our angularities, 
and do us good all round. 

Bowtcx. 


; 


Self is a sorry manager, and is the 
cause of much misery. 


There is no pain that Pain-Killer will 

not stop. Colic, cramps, toothache, ear- 
ache, sprains, cuts, burns, bites and 
stings, all yield to its magic. A record 
of more than fifty years proves that 


One 
AIN-KILLER 


is certain 


pain 


Keep Pain-Killer constantly on hand—you 


can never know when it will be needed. 


The quantity has been doubled, but the price is still 25 cents. 
Imitations and substitutes may be offered you—look out. 
The genuine bottle bears the name—Perry 
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THE NEXT GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


A suggestion has been made by 
many that we are missing much in 
our religious feasts when we come to- 
gether by spending too large a por- 
tion of our time upon papers and dis- 
cussions of methods and modern 
phases of church work pertaining to 
the form of it, rather than to spir- 
itual refreshment and communion 
with one another, and with the Heav- 
enly Father. There isa place for the 
old time experience meetings. There 


is danger in them sometimes, but the 


real good of the experience meeting 
in its best form we are losing in 
many of our churches, and especially 
in our large gatherings each year. 
Those who are thoughtful feel this 
keenly. We must givé more oppor- 
tunity for the expression of religious 
sentiments and feeling, as distinct 
from ideas. I am confident that there 
are many who would be pleased to 
see a whole half day given up toa 
devotional meeting, without a pro- 
gram. This half day should close 
with the Lord’s Supper. No papers 
upon Sociology, Higher Criticism, 
Church Absenteeism, or anything 
else, should be allowed to consume 
one of the precious hours of such an 
afternoon. We need inspiration far 
more than information. It is sug- 
gested that all who agree with this 


_ jdea address the committee on the 


next meeting, of which Rey. T. C. 
Hunt of Riverside is Chairman. Now 
is the time to secure early attention 
to this most important matter. 


OHUROH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. A. W. Thompson is at pres- 
ent attending to important secular 
business at his home in San Jacinto, 
but it is evident that neither he nor 
Mrs. Thompson will ever be satisfied 
to be long out of church work, for 
which they are both admirably fit- 
ted. They have shown themselves 
unselfish and devoted to the service 
of their fellowmen, and it is evident 
to all that the world will lose much 
if they become private citizens sim- 
ply. 

ibe. W. N. Burr and family of 
Perris spend six weeks in Long 


Beach, taking in Chautauqua and 


Summer School. 

Rev. K. D. Hale of Lincoln will be 
a welcome visitor from the north, 
supplying at Ligonia Terrace, Red- 
lands, the last two Sabbaths in July 
and first two of August. | 

The work at the West End church, 
Los Angeles, is pushing ahead grad- 
ually. Steps are being taken now 
for incorporation, and it is expected 
that an eligible church lot will be se- 
cured shortly. Two persons were re- 
ceived to membership at the last 
communion—one by letter, the other 
on confession. There were two bap- 
tisms recently. The annual Sunuday- 
school report, given lately, indicated 
an advance all along the line over 
that of the previous year. 

Six united with the church at 
Santa Monica July 7th, four of whom 
came by profession of faith. These 


were a husband and wife and their 
two daughters, girls of eleven and 
thirteen, who were baptized. On the 
fifth wedding anniversary of the pas- 
tor and his wife, members of the 
church and congregation surprised 
them with the gift of a fine rocker 
and an armchair. The church is 
being lathed by subscriptions of sin- 
gle bunches of lath at thirty-five 
cents, which the pastor and one of the 
trustees are nailing on. 
now to buy a yard of plaster ? 

We learn that immediately follow- 
ing the General Association at Riv- 
erside, Rev.H.H. Wikoff, Coast Secre- 
tary for the Building Society, is to 
spend several weeks in this part of the 
State. He is to be with Brother 
Norton, San Diego, October 13th, 
the date of the church’s annual offer- 
ing to this work. Coming, as he 
does, in the interests of C. C. B.5., 
he will doubtless be glad to meet as 
many as possible of our people, and 
by a little forethought on our part 
we may manage to give him two ser- 
vices per Sunday—with one church 
in the morning, with a neighboring 
one in the evening. Could we also 
arrange to time our annual offerings 
in accordance with his presentation 
of the subject, we suppose the broth- 
er will not object. <i) 


SAN JACINTO. 


Although there is no striking news 
to report from the San Jacinto cor- 
ner, yet there are some passing events 
which would assist in ‘filling the 
Southern California page of THE Pa- 
circ. Children’s Day was observed 
by the Congregational Sunday-school 
in the use of the M: C. Hazzard ex 


ercise. 


The program was nicely carried 
out under the efficient superintend- 
ency of Mrs. H. K. Smith, better 
known to many of your readers as 
Miss Sarah Mead. The change of 
name occurred May llth. Mr. H. 
K. Smith, the ex-postmaster of this 
place, was granted this privilege, 
and so the two were made one by 
Rey. A. W. Thompson. 

It was a treat to have with us not 
long since Superintendent Case, who 
is becoming generally known in this 
part by all Sunday-school workers 
of whatever denomination. His ad- 
dress at our annual Sunday-school 
convention of San Jacinto and come 
munity was calculated to encourag- 
any discouraged workers. Some 
time before we had with us President 
Baldwin of Pomona College. He 
does not escape being used to the 
fullest extent when he comes among 
us. On Friday evening he lectured 
to the students of the high school at 
Hemet upon the subject of “Practical 
Electricity”; on Saturday é¢vening 
in San Jacinto in the Congregational 
church before the students of the 
public and high school. His theme 
was “Every Man’s Chance.” This 
is an.address well suited to awaken 
and stimulate mental activity, as 
well as that there are latent powers 
in every one of us, the shell inclosing 
which has not yet béen “cracked.” 
There is prospect for at least three: 
new students for Pomona College 
from San Jacinto the coming year. 
The Congregational church has been 
without an acting pastor since May 
lst. The church building is under- 
going some needed repairs. The 
Sunday-school Christian Endeavor 
and prayer-meeting are being kept 


Who wants! 


up with an occasional social. The| 


church hopes to secure a pastor afte 
the heated term. | 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL NOTES. 


The following additional Chil- 
dren’s Day contributions have been 
received by Superintendent Case 
since last report: Longo Sunday- 
school, $8; Santa Monica Prohibi- 
tion Congregational Sunday-school, 
$4.60; Ontario Congregational Sun- 
day-school, $18.25; Sierra Madre 
Congregational Sunday-school, $2.30; 
Spring Valley Congregational Sun- 
day-school, $7.50; San Luis Obispo 
Congregational Sunday-school, $5; 
Hyde Park Congregational Sunday- 
we dare $9; East Los Angeles Congre- 
gational Sunday-school, $4.28; Los 
Angeles Park Congregational Sun- 
day-school, $8; Pasadena First Con- 
gregational Sunday-school, $22.63; 
Los Angeles Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, $3; Chuia 
Vista Congregational Sunday-school, 
$4.50; Avalon Congregational Sun- 
day-school, $5; Sorrento Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, $1; Monrovia 
Congregational Sunday-school, $1; 
Riverside Congregational Sunday- 
school, $21.35; Oak Glen Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, $2.42. 

Up to date an aggregate of forty- 
nine Sunday-schools and one church 
in Southern California have this 
year reported to Superintendent Case 
their Children’s Day offering to the 
Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society for missionary 
Sunday-school work. One _ other 
school, the First Congregational 
Sunday-school of San Bernardino, 
reports sending its Children’s Day 
offering direct to the Society’s Treas- 
urer at Boston. At least a _half- 
dozen other schools that obtained 
Children’s Day material gratis on 
condition of making an offering to 
our Sunday-school missionary work 
should report to Superintendent Case 
their contribution before the last of 
July. Please don’t neglect this, 
Brother Superintendent. 

A comparison of the offerings of 
1894 and 1895 in our district shows 
a decrease in 1895 on the average. 
This argues an increase of “hard 
times” or a decrease of interest in 
Sunday-school missionary. work. 
Further comparison shows a notable 
difference among the schools as to 
the ratio of giving. Several appar- 
ently large and prosperous schools 
fail to give more than three cents 
per member, while not a few schools 
of less than fifty members give an 
average of fifteen cents per member. 

Of our own seventy churches in 
Southern California only one makes 
an offering as a church to the Sun- 
day-school missionary work. Doubt- 
less several considered the Children’s 
Day offering as coming from both 
church and school. Has not the 
time come when churches should 
make a distinct offering to this 
cause which has done not a little 
toward the life and growth of many 
of them? 


June 23d Superintendent Case vis- 
ited our school at Oceanside and 
found it doing patient work, though 
small in numbers. The same night 
he gave a fraternal address at the 
Baptist Sunday-school Children’s 
Day exercises. 

June 30th he visited our school at 
Santa Ana, finding good work done, 
and an opportunity for increase of 


members in the now very convenient 
house of worship. The new pastor, 
Rev. J. H. Cooper, besides being 
strong in his pulpit, is a practical 
worker among young people, his - 
fine class of manly lads evidencing 
to his interesting methods in the 
Sunday-school. That evening Su- 
perintendent Case gave at the Junior 
Christian Endeavor missionary meet- 
ing a brief talk on his own mission- 
ary work. | 

July 5th to 12th Superintendent 
Case, accompanied by Mr. G. A. 
Bailey, Superintendent of the Snn- 
day-school at Alessandro, which has 
just grown into a hopeful Congrega- 
tional church, made a two hundred- 
mile drive in the back country of 
Riverside and San Diego counties on 
a tour of Sunday-school prospecting. 
They passed rapidly.through twen- 
ty-four school districts, gathering up 
important facts. In that circle of 
public schools are over 450 of school 
age. Only ten Sunday-schools are 
held in the twenty-four districts. At 
least 250 of those young souls and 
as many adults, 500 in all, are with- 
out either Sunday-school or preach- 
ing services. If they were condens- 
ed intdé one village, at least three 
denominations would probably be 
striving at the same time to establish 
a church among them. Surely, some 
missionary society ought to support 
one man, at least, on that long cir-. 
cuit. Those young souls are no less 
precious to the Master because widely 
scattered. Ifforty dollars per month 
could be guaranteed for the next two 
months, a man could be put at work 
there, and open up at least a half- 
doze: schools. Who wants to make 
an investment for the Lord’s lost 
lambs and sheep 

Sunday night, July 7th, Superin- 
tendent Case and Mr. Bailey gave a 
mixed Spanish and English gospel 
meeting, at the government school in 
Agua Caliente, to an audience of 
about sixty Indians and Americans. 
Good work is being done there by 
both the government teacher, Mrs. 
J. H. Babbitt, and by the mission- 
ary workers, Field Matron Miss 
French, and Mrs. Hollowell, M. D. 
There is noticeable a marked im- 
provement in the intellectual, moral 
and social status of the Indians dur- 
ing the past few years. 


On the same tour gospel services 
were held at Mesa Grande, but ow- — 
ing to brief notice and the absence of 
the government teacher, no gathering 
of the Indians could be had. The 
teacher, Mrs. Nickerson, during the 
term-time does much gospel work 
among her Indians, and is much 
thought of by them. 

It is a pleasure to the Sunday- 
school missionary to find faithful 
and persistent work being done by 
one and another here and there in the 
out-of-the-way places. On this tour 
it was found that good Sunday- 
school work was being done by two 
health-seeking ranch brothers in 
the small mountain district of C., in 
Riverside county, twenty miles from 
the nearest preaching service. At M., 
in San Diego county, the school or- 
ganized a year ago is steadily main- 
tained, though no preaching service 
has been held there for ten months. 
At B. District, San Diego county, 
Mrs. L., with only one helper, carries 
on a Sunday-school of twenty-five 
or more, though never before engaged 
in the work, and without the aid of 
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any preaching services. At MontS., 
in San Diego county, Mrs. H. faith- 
fully carries on her little Sunday- 
school, though surrounded by win- 
eries and the influence of an old 
Catholic mission. May God bless 
the faithful mothers and others who 
find something more to live for in 
California than -merely to seek 
health, make money, or live the ani- 
mal life of ease and self-gratifica- 
tion which has come to call itself 
“Californian.” ? | 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


BY REV. HERBERT W. LATHE, PASA- 
DENA. 


Pomona College is beautiful for 
situation. Every prospect pleases. 
The newcomer is delighted with the 
grand panorama which stretches out 
before him, and wishes that he might 
be a student once more in such a 


place. An education gained here 
does not smell of the lamp. The 
bustle and confrsion of a great city 
are not conducive to patient study. 
The student at Pomona finds him- 
self in a quiet retreat, where every- 
thing invites to diligent work. 

But quietness does not mean 
drowsiness. The visitor at Pomona 
_is struck by the vigor of the intel 
lectual life which pervades the insti- 
tution. Everybody is jalert. He 
must be a dull boy who would not 
feel the stimulus of such an atmos- 
phere. We know a preacher who 
once exclaimed, with a sweeping 
gesture that took in the unfortunate 
chorus choir before him, “No, my 
friends, there are no imbeciles in 
heaven.” Colleges there are for in- 
valids, young men and women who 
are “sent” to college because it is the 
thing to be done. Do not send such 
to Pomona; the air would be too 
bracing for them. hens 
. “It is the man that makes the 
- school. The kind of a teacher a 
school has outweighs all other con- 
siderations.” Weare greatly pleased 
with the faculty of Pomona College. 
Fully abreast of the times in learn- 
ing and methods of instruction, they 
are also men of strong, sweet charac- 
ter. They are safe men to exert per- 
sonal influence upon our young peo- 

le. - 
? As to the curriculum, it is broad 
and comprehensive. On _ looking 
over the courses from which the stu- 
dent has to choose, we are reminded 
of Dr. Burton’s saying, that “there 
were more facilities for not knowing 
everything a century ago than now.” 

A student gets half his education 
from his fellow-students. A profes- 
sor in the Harvard Divinity School 
once complained that he had but 
three pupils—one a skeptic, one a 
dyspeptic and one a Swedenborgian. 
No scholar could thrive under such 
conditions. The young men and 
- women at Pomona make a favorable 
impression upon the visitor. They 
are bright, wide-awake, earnest. I 
venture to believe that many of the 
temptations which come from the 
social life of some colleges are very 
little felt here. And this leads to 
the most important consideration of 
all. We have here a college which 
is Christian not only in name, but 
in reality. Religion is a positive 
force among faculty. and students. 
To send a boy or girl to Pomona 
means to strengthen the religious 
life, not to undo it. This is the su- 
preme interest. Timothy Dwight 
says: “Man is more important than 
any of the uses to which he is put.’ 
Of what avail to train the intellectual 
faculties at the expense of the moral 
and spiritual? The important 


question is not what can a student 
do when through college, but what 
is he? Is he better fitted in char- 
acter to serve God and man? Does 
he come out loyal to Jesus Christ ? 
We would urge our young people 
to take time to get ready for life. It 
was Rufus Choate who advised young 
men to go to college, if they had to 
borrow money at thirty per cent. to 
do it.. Yes; it is a good thing to go 
to college, and to go to the right 
college. | 


OLIMBING MOUNT SAN JAOINTO. 


We reached Strawberry valley, six 
thousand feet above the sea, by a 
most beautiful drive of eighteen 
miles from San Jacinto. The Keen 
House received us most cordially, 
though unknown and unannounced. 
We had a great desire to go to the 


top of Mount San Jacinto, but rumor 
had it that it usually took three days 
for the trip, if ladies were in the 
party; that no lady had been known 
to do it in less than two days, and 
scarcely any man was certainly 
known to have ever made it in one 
day; so we were prepared to give it 
up, as we had but one day to stay. 
However, we thought we would have 
a little friendly talk with Mr. John 
J. Blodgett, the guide; and while he 
confirmed the rumor in all respects, 
he at last yielded to our good-natured 
banter that we doubted the bravery 
of a man who would claim that twen- 
ty-four miles’ round trip was too 
much for an able-bodied man, or 
woman either; and sohe said, “Well, 
Pll lead for a trip of one day, if you 
will undertake to follow.” The bar- 
gain was quickly struck. So he got 
a horse and two good mules ready at 
4 a. M. next day, and by 4:20, after a 
warm breakfast, prepared by the 
kindness of Mrs. Keen, we moved for- 
ward toward the peak of San Jacin- 
to, the most beautiful mountain in 
Southern California. The animals 
were easy riders, and by 10:20 we 
reached the top. On many accounts 
we must concede that San Jacinto is 
the most satisfactory of the three high 
peaks of Southern California. It is 
more precipitous, and therefore looks 
down upon everything as though 
near at hand. This one difference is 
exceedingly important, and more 
than compensates for slightly 
greater height of Grey Back. It is 
impossible to describe such a scene 
of grandeur and beauty as_ that 
which was spread out beneath us. 
We had exclaimed as we beheld the 
beautiful vistas as we reached sightly 
points along the way up to Straw- 
berry Valley, but these sank into in-. 
significance as the whole scene broke 
upon us from the summit. Words. 
failed us more completely than ever 
before, and we cannot refrain from 
urging all who can learn to ride a 
horse or a mule to at once begin to 
practice, for the sake of making the 
ascent. If you must make it in one 
day, you can do it, for we reached 
the valley again at 5p.m. But it 
would have added nota little to have 
camped upon the mountain and to 
have seen the sun rise and touch 
with unheard-of colors the myr- 
iad points of valley and desert and 
mountain slope. The lady of the 
party remarked as we came down: 
“Well, this, now, is ours—no one 
can steal it; it cannot burn; we can 
live this day.over a thousand times.” 
Does it pay tospend a few dollars 
for such a memory of such a picture ? 
Can you afford to live in Southern 
California and fail to behold this 
scene of surpassing beauty ? 
B, 


THE SUPREME NEED OF THE 
OHUROHES. 


“But one. thing is needful. And 
Mary hath chosen that good part 
which shall not be taken away from 
her.” (Luke x: 42.) oe 

The supreme need of an uncon- 
verted man is regeneration. Every 
other necessity is a trifle compared 
with this. Give him wealth, intel- 
lect, power, and what else the heart 
may wish—if unconverted, he is 


poor, and miserable, and blind and} 


naked ! But after men are convert- 
ed and gathered into churches, there 


arises another supreme need, indis- 


peneable to the growth and useful- 
ness of the church, and its individ- 
ual members. That need is a_ being 
filled with the Spirit of God—a bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, such as John 
said Jesus would administer upon 
his people; such as Jesus told his 


disciples to wait for in Jerusalem, 


and such as was actually received at 
Pentecost. That is the great need of 
the church to-day. It is not money 


that we want so much, nor men, nor 


| 


church-buildings, nor colleges, nor 
seminaries, nor printing-presses, Bi- 
bles, etc. All these we have in abun- 
dance, but we shail fail with them 
all unless the Spirit comes down and 
fills the church with prayer, and 
gives power to the means of grace. 
Christ said as much as this when he 
forbade the disciples going out of 
Jerusalem, till indued with power 
from above. It was tantamount to 
saying, “Such is the human heart, 
so wedded to sin, and such the forces 
against you, your preaching will be 
vain, unless through prayer and 
faith you receive a special reinforce- 
ment, by an outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost.” | 

What sad examples we have of the 
inefficiency of large and wealthy 
churches, most favorably situated, 
brim full of educated men and wo- 
men, and presided over by preachers 
of rare learning and eloquence, 
which, for years, have scarcely held 
their own in numbers, and in spirit- 
uality have made no progress what- 
ever! Germany, with all its learn- 
ing, churches and ecclesiastical. en- 
dowments, has gone backward with 
a perpetual backsliding. So with 
the north part of Africa, western 
Asia, the most of Europe, and parts 
of the United States. Without a 
special enduement of the Spirit 
upon the Church and on the people, 
the gospel is a failure. This being 
true, a special enduement is promis- 
ed, provided, and urged upon us. It 


can be had by every church, every 
preacher, and every person. “The 
promise is unto you and your ‘chil- 
dren, even to as many as the Lord 
our God shall call.” But as is_the 
case in the bestowal of other bless- 
ings, so there are conditions on which 
this baptism of power is given. We 
inquire what they are. 

1. We must accept the Scripture 
teaching that this great and needed 
enduement is for us. We know we 


need it; personally need it. The 


Church needs it. The pastor and 
the people need it. Unless we have 
it we perish. God foresaw this hu- 
man condition, and therefore in his 
love provided a remedy. The Book 
declares that “every one that. asketh 
receiveth, and he that  seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened.” 


2. Thenext step toward the gift of 
the Spirit is to ask for it. To do so 
thoughtfully, deliberately, accepting 


its conditions, and putting the gift. 


above everything else. This done— 

3. Believe that Jesus heard your 
prayer, every word of it, and did 
then and there take your hand in 
his, saying, “I will, and now cove- 
nant with you. that if you will trust 
my written word in regard to prayer, 
and let me lead you as will, and 
follow on to know the Lord, then I 
will fulfill your heart’s desire. I 
will lead you into a ‘land of broad 


Tivers and streams of water,’ and en- 


dow you for the great work of life.” 
There is a practical treatment of this 
great gift—the Messianic baptism, 
which needs here to be considered, 
and we add— 

4. We must treat it as of supreme 
importance. It is not enough to be- 
lieve it such. Sinners do this—that 
is, believe. What we mean is that, 


jin seeking the baptism of the Holy 


Spirit we must treat it as of first im- 
portance, and make other inferior 
things bend to it, and not it to them, 
as is so often done. I am putting 
my finger on a sore spot here, and I 


hope my brethren will not shrink if © 


I press somewhat heavily upon it. 
Our associational ‘meetings, where 
once or twice a year our ministers 
and messengers of the churches meet 
and spend days together, should be 
to us renewals of Pentecostal scenes. 
There we should be of one accord, 
in one place. There the promise, 
‘Where two of you shall agree,” etc., 
should be enlarged with our num- 
bers. 

And it may be and ought to be. 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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Of the people from the Atlantic to the Pacific is that the 


HARDMAN 


PIANO 


BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT, GRAND 


NO SUPERIO 


are some of the expreesions heard daily from admiring visitors, and many of these 
admirers are from the highest musical circles and know what they are talking about. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 


Please see them. Now is your opportunity, 


If you wish a second hand piano, our bargain 


room contains a fine piano (not an old rattletrap), offered this week for $250.00, worth double. 
Uprights, $70.00 up; Squares, $25 00 up; but they won't wait long for you. 


_ THE J. DEWING COMPANY 


QND FLOOR, FLOOD BLDG, 


SAN FRANOISCO 
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OAKLAND SEMINARY 
528 Eleventh Street 
Corner of Clay 


Will open Monday, July 29, 1895 


Mus. M. K. Principal 
T. D. ApAMs, A.M , Master 
Mary E A B., Preceptress 


The oldest private school in Oakland, Best of accom- 
modations for boarding and day pupils. Includes the 
different departments, from Kindergarten to UNiversity 
Work. None but teachers of large culture and expe- 
rience, who are well known to many of the leading 
educators of the yer oe Special attention to Art, 
Music, Oratorical Work, Physical Culture and Deport- 
ment. A safe and pleasant. home school. Centrally and 
healthfully located. | 


Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound scholarship and 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California in all the courses 
also in advanced work, and at Stanford 
University, and gives especial attention to 
preparation for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
collegés and technical schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
| Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies 


Nineteenth year; 19 professors and teachers. 
For catalogue or information address the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. Edward B, Church, A. M., 1036 
Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal, __ 


TAMALPAIS 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- |. 


emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 


Physical Laboratories are larger and better | 


equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast, Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 


a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- | 


ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M,, 
HEAD MASTER. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO,., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 


Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Secured. 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 


| F:A::R:B:A:N:K:S S.C:A:L:E:§S 
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PU 
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UNIVERSITY ACADEMY 
ALAMEDA, OAL. 


Accredited by the State University and by 
Stanford, possesses the advantages of salubrity | 
of climate, beauty of location, easiness of 4 
access, 
Only good boys are received. 

The scholarship is high. 

Home life and school life are thoroughly 
blended. 

Boys have every opportunity for sea-bathing, 
boating, bicycling, horseback-riding, tennis- 
playing, etc. 

Next term begins August 6th, 1895. 


W. W. ANDERSON, Principal 


PACIFIC 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men. 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
. K. McLgan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St,, Oak- 
nd, 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 
OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 
TELEPHONE 5125. 


8S. F. BUFFORD, MANAGER 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES 


- Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


316 318 Marker Srreet, F. 
For sale by all hardware dealers 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F, 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager. Asst. Manager 


Telephone Mission 102 


MINERAL LAND AGENCY 


Academy of Sciences Building 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 
| San Francisco 


G. L. BROWN 
Manager | 


TTY ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


ice an 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
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PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


‘Grants Di omas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunities 
Off in Music. One Hours Ride from San Francisco 
Board and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $23G. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


_ MRS C., T. MILLS, President, 
MILLS COLLEGE P.O., 


Term begins Aug. 7, 1895. 


Alameda ‘ o., Cal 


| H. 


merices Au 
mention tbh 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


Burlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. |- 


A first class home for boys 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall 
st 8th. Send for catalogue and 
paper. 
IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 

( Ex Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 


HROITT’sS 


Beautiful 


term com 


Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 


DR. S H. WILLEY 


Aided by 
Number: received in the family limited to twenty-five 
Next term opens on-August 1, 1895. 


a co 


of able and experienced teachers 


choose 


Le BARON SMITH 


323 Bush St., S. F. | | 


“Will endeavor to please any who would want a 
: suit of clothing made to order, 


Oxford, Nova Scotia, Homespun 
always in stock, manufactured from 


PURE WOOL 


If we do not have in stock the particular pat- 
tern our customer wants we will go with him 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 


from, 


clergymen. 


H. LE BARON SMITH 


Genuine Hand-Woven and Hand 
Spun Goods now in stock 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


Fifteen per cent discount to 


BUSH 8. F. 


abili 
UNL 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
Opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention We advise as to patent . 
free of cha 

PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references wo 
actual clients in your own State, County, City o1 
Town, write to 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D % 


and we make NO CHARGE 


C A SNOW &CO 


D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 


427 


TELEPHON® 52:9, 


MONTGGMERY ST. 


Ban Francisco 


Sacramento : 


ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. — 


A 


San Francisco: 
Los Angeles: 221%. 


126 


DAIRY IMPROVEMENTS. 


ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATOR Sa) 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
pounds ef milk per hour. 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 
Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 7 < 
. _ fectly finished inside and out. 
New Dairy Catalogue being prepared 
for mailing to. all who apply. Write 
to us, and we will keep you informed. 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 
3& & Frent St. 


K St. 
Portiand: 249 Stark St. 


Not one person in a thousand can 
remember a great sermon, but no- 
body can forget an act of kindness. 


Of the 12,000 saloon-keépers of 
New York city, whose “good moral 
character” entitled them to license, 
8,000 have served terms in prison. | 


the time, but you can't fool all the 
people all the time.—Lincoln. 


| No man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, gentle, pure 
and good without the world being 
helped and comforted by the very 
existence of that goodness.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


The wages of 250,000 men in the 
United States have been advanced 
within the last ninety days, and a 
notable feature of it is that the ad- 
vance was a voluntary act of the em- 
ployers. 


Giving is doing; a poor man’s mis- 
sionary dollar stands for a day’s 
work in preaching the gospel. Sure- 
ly, every one should give the price of 
one day’s work each year to carry 
out Christ’s great commission. 


_ 


— 


Build a little fence of trust 
Around to-day ; 
Fill the space with loving work 
And therein stay. 
Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow ; | 
God will help you bear what comes 
Of joy and sorrow. 
—Selected. 


— 


The man whois ready to renounce 
any good work or enterprise when 
met with ridicule or adverse criti- 


}cism is lacking both in courage and 


convictions. Such an one will never 
accomplish anything worth the men- 
tioning for the good of manor the 
glory of God. 


— 


Let us capture love, my sweet, 
Bind him tightly hands and feet; 
Cast him thence into the sea, 

Put an end to misery. 


Ah, we have the little sprite! 
Shall we thrust him into night, 
Where no mischief can he do? ~ 
No; let’s keep him, just we two. 


—Flavel Scott Mine. 


_ Five thousand churches in the 
United States last year which did 
not contribute a dollar for foreign 
missions! To be sure, the United 
States has advanced of late from five 
to eleven millions for home and for- 
eign missions, but how does éven 
this look alongside kid ‘gloves, $25,- 
000,000; ostrich feathers, $5,000,000; 
tobacco, $600,000,000; liquor, $1,200,- 
000,000? Ah, it seems on the face 
of it that Christendom has not yet 
launched out, not yet reached the 
depths of self-denial and effort.— 
Domestic Journal. | 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether,and until the last few years was sup- 


years doctors it a local disease 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proved catarrh to be a constitutional 
‘disease, and therefore requires constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Oo., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internal- 
y in doses of 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 
t acts directly on the blood and mucous 
| surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 


Address, 


F, J. CHENEY & Toledo, 0. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. | 


You can fool all the people part of 
the time, and part of the people all | 


posed to be incurable. For a great many > 
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SABBATH THOUGHTS. 


REV. J. CLARKE ROBBINS. 


_ Children are living phonographs, 
and many repeat the imprudences 
of their parents, not only of speech, 
but habits. Moderation of parents 
may be intensified to immoderation 
in children. 
stand the ungodly demands of the 
crowd may breed offsprings who will 
not withstand the clamor of appe- 


tites. Of all legacies a weak will is 
the most deplorable. We are not 
accountable for our inherited sinful 
tendencies, but we are accountable 
for indulging them. Whatever our 


inheritance, all are called to the 


portunities. 


things. 


mount of obedience as well as privi- 


lege; some only get to its base, others 


reach the summit; some only see it 
afar off. 

The higher our privileges the 
greater our responsibilities. If you 
do not want to assume greater obli- 
gations, do not pray for greater op- 
The higher in position 
the steadier the head and _ heart 
needed. A fall from a lofty position 
is not improbable; one may be chosen 
of God, consecrated, sanctified and 
obedient, and then fall as Nadab 
and Abihu did. “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” There is no fetish, no 
charm in a position to keep one; 
right character is the only charm; 
be “kept by the power of God.” Re- 
straint is not salvation. We must 
not only begin well, but continue 
well, if we would end well. Repeat- 
ed disobedience of moral law pro- 
duces moral confusion, anarchy. — 

Beware of substituting the strange 
fire of golden ruleism, or altruism, 
or morality for the Perpetual Fire, 
Jesus the Christ. The golden rule is 
altruistic but not theistic. With 
God, in the case of Nadab and Abi- 
hu, one fire is not as good as anoth- 
er, SO with him one religion is not as 
good as another for us to follow 
when we know a better. Of two 
good we must choose the better, to 
choose the lesser good would be evil 
—speculative theology began in the 
Garden of Eden. If there had been 
no first doubt, there had been no 
first sin. Sin is the child of doubt. 
Reason is the one reducer of that 
which phenomena and experience 
feed it with; it works with nicety 
and accuracy only on material 
Death is a sequence to dis- 
obedience, and it was so in Eden; it 
is physiologically, it is morally. 

Beware of petrified morality; it is 


more terrible than physical death. 


God upholds his laws; not one has 
ever been placarded over by some- 
thing else. . God requires obedience 
in small things; non-essentials may 
prove to be essentials. The great 
lesson from the story of Nabab and 
Abihu. is that there is an appointed 
way and only one way to God; to 
know this way and try another way 
will be as disastrous as it was to Na- 
bab and Abihu. On the ground of 
the-reasonableness alone there would 
be no justice in the act that destroy- 
ed these men for wilfully taking an- 
other way,to allow other men in 
other times to do as they please 
about it. He who “spake as never 
man spake,” “who spake with’ au- 
thority and not as the Scribes,” said: 
“T am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father 


but by Me.” 


Men must judge of their religion 
by examining its foundation; if that 
fall, the superstructure is perishable 
and worthless,—Flavél | 


Chief 


He who does not with- 


THE STUDY 


—of the action of 
medicines, or vegeta- 
ble compounds, upon 
the stomach, and tests 
in many hundreds 
of cases, long ago 
convinced Doctor 
R. V. Pierce, 
Consulting 
Physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surg- 
ical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., that all cases 
of Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Liver Com- 
plaint could be cured permanently if the 
right treatment were given. In support of 
his belief that he had discovered an altera- 
tive extract which he called ‘“‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,’ that would cure these dis- 
eases, he collected from all parts of the 
country the evidence of those who had 
used his medicine, and he has asked the 
public to investigate for themselves, as he 


would be glad to furnish the names and 


addresses of thousands of peo le who have 
used Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. All interested should send for a little 
medical treatise on Dyspepsia, Chronic Di- 
arrhea, “‘Liver Complaint,’’ Biliousness, 
Constipation and Piles, Te by the 
World’s Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and mailed on receipt of six 
cents in one-cent stamps. This book also 


contains the photographs and testimony of 


many persons who have suffered from dis- 
eases of the digestive organs. 


INDIGESTION; SEVERE PAIN IN STOMACH. | 


THOMAS FLETCHER, of Clifton Station, Fat: 
Sax Co., Va., writes: 


ble tortures for ten 


— with what your 
r. Pierce's Common 
Sense Medical Advis- 
er describes; as ‘Gas- 
t ’ (pain in stom- 
ach). I employed our 
home-doctor — took 
dozen bottles of sarsa- 
rilla with no bene- 
t; then I took one- 
haif dozen bottles of a 
celery compound with- 
out any benefit; then 
eight bottles of iron 
tonic, = I was no bet- 
ter; this was in 1889. 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
THOS. FLETCHER, ESQ. wedical Discovery, 
which made a new man of me. 1 am now fifty- 
two years old. and for the past five years I have 
worked very hard on my farm. Itis 
for me to say too much for the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery.’’ 


/ 


SAN FRANCISCO and NORTH 
PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Tiburon Ferry—Foot of Market St 


San Francisco to San Rafael. 


WEEK Days—7:40, 9:20, 11:00 a. M.; 12:35, 
3:30, 5:10, 6:30 p.m. Thursdays—Extra 
trip at 11:30 p.m. Saturdays—Extra trips 
at 1:50 and 11:30 P. M. 


San Bafael to San Francisco. 
Wrrek Days—6.25, 7:55, 9:30, 11:10 a. M.; 
12.45, 3:40, 5:10 Pp. M. Saturdays—Extra 
trips at 1:55 Pp. M. and 6:35 P. M. 
Between San Franc.co and Schuetzen Park 
same schedule as above. 


Leave 8. F. 


In oe 15, | ArriveS. F. 
WeEK Days|  Destiu ation WEEK Days 
7°40 A.M. Novato. A. 
3:30 P. M. Petaluma. A M. 
5:10 P. M. Santa Rosa. 6:15 P. M. 
7:40 A. M. Fulton ( 10:30 A M. 

Windsor | 
Healdsburg 
Geyserville 
Cloverdale 
Pieta 
3:30 P.M. Hopland and 6:15 P. M. 
J kiah 
7:40 A. M. | 10:30 A. M. 
Guerneville 

3:30 P. M. ie 6:15 P. M. 
7:40 A. M. Sonomaand (8:50 A. 
5:10 P. M Glen Ellen 6:15 P.M. 
7:40. A. M. 10:30 A. 
3:30 P M. Sebastopol 6:15 P.M. 


Stages connect at Santa Rosa for Mark 
West Springs. 

ttages connect at Geyserv lle for Skaggs 
S:rings, Stewarts Pt., Gualala and Pt. Arena. 

Stages connect at Cloverdale for Geysers. 

Stages connect at. Pieta for Highland 
Springs, Kelssyville, Soda Bay, Lakepor 
and Bartlett Springs. 

Stages connect at Ukiah for Vichy Bprings, 
Sarato a Springs, Blue Lakes, Upper Lake, 
Lakeport, Booneville, Greenwood, Orr’s Hot 
Springs Mendocino City, Fort Bragg, Usal, 
Westport, Cahto, Willetts, Calpella, Pomo, 
Potter Valley, John Day’s, Lively’s, Gravelly 
Vailey, Harris, Blocksburg, Bridgeville, 

aturday to Mondsy round-trip tickets at 
reduced ra'es. 


Ticket offices, corn-r New Montgomery 
and Market streets, under Palsce Ho’‘el 
H, C. WHITING, R. X. Ryan, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass, Agent. 


_“T suffered the terri- | 


WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to keep the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 
same time, 


| WHY NOT BUY A NOAH’S ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


The usual 25§c size.......... 
35¢ 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


Send to us for Toys 


SMITH'S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, 8. F., CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers 


Book, News, Writing 
and Wrapping ee 


PAPERS 


Card Stock, Straw 
and Binders’ Board 
Ete. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-Made 
Paper Bags 


512 to 516 Saeramento and 
619 Commercial Sts., 8S. F. 


FRED WILSON 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic 
Goods 


Fifteen per cent. discount to 
Olergymen 


610 MONTQOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t, 


SAN FRANCISCO™ CAL 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


COMMISSION, WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
DEALERS IN 


AT THE OLD STAND 
1912 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TUBBS CORDAGE COMP’Y 


(Founded 1856. Incorporated April, 1889) 
Manufacturers of all sizes of 
MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 


BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; 


Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred S. Tubbs, Treasurer; 


Austin C. Tubbs, Herman A. Tubbs, Chas. W. Kel- 
logg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 618 Front Street 
_ SAN FRANCISCO 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly «skilled in all the various 
branches of dentistry. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 


Telephone, South 619 


of Mason street, terminus of all North 
beach cars. John Farnham, Manager, 


HAY  GRAIN| 


GROCERS. 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL 
Sole Agents 


\\\ 


TOP-0-CAN 


Best in the World 


Guaranteed 

To Keep in Hot 

Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


Established in 1858. 
Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTER Beps aT MILLBRAR, CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


— AND = 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


SAFES and VAULT WORK, STANDARD 
SCALE AND SUPPLY CO. METAL- 
LIC OFFICE, BANK AND 
COURT HOUSE VAULT 
FITTINGS 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


W. H, TILTON, JAS. CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm! 


STEARNS’ 


= 
Celebrated 
YD) 


every case 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St. 


We havea full line of . Opp. sth, S. F. 
STRICTLY Pure CANDIES 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


course. 
ed “BLANCARD.” 


None Genuine unless a 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggists. 
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THE - PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepNEsDAY, JuLy 24, 1895 


> 


Prayer Meeting. 


- TOPIO FOR WEEK BEGINNING JULY 
28, 1896. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject—“Our Christian Journey 
—Helps and MHindrances” (Matt. 
vii: 18, 14; John xiv: 1-6). | 

The true believer is daily impress- 
ed with his life asa journey. He 
will note the helps as well as the 
hindrances. The Israelites were 
prone to dwell upon the latter and 
forget the former; in this respect 
there are yet in the land some Israel- 
ites, indeed. 

There are helps in fellowship, 
there are helps in work, but our 
chief and only supreme help is Christ. 
~ He enters the details of our life, and 
provides a promise for the well-doing 
of the commonest things of our. ca- 
reer. Christ’s concern for us, antici- 
pating our wants, is manifest in our 
best experiences. He knows our 
every thought, and accompanies us 
in the conduct of every hour. | 

Hindrances abound. Theordinary 
idea of them is very low. It repre- 
sents every obstruction as a misfor- 
tune. Such an idea of moral hin- 
drances deprives life of its courage 
and makes duty a doubtful rival of 
fate. 3 

There can be no sacrifice, no 
martyrdom, no conquest of evil, no 
growth in virtue, where there is no 
consciousness of power to rise above 
obstruction and hindrance into the 
spirit of triumph. No life can be as 
an ocean stirred by no storms, or a 
sky without clouds, or a warfare 
without strife. We are not made 
for one dull level of monotony. To 
love always and to do righteously is 
to be forever aspiring toward heaven 
through tempest, and clouds, and 
difficulties. The true Christian will 
have great peace of soul in the midst 
of moral hindrance, for he has the 
consciousness of His abiding presence 
who said, “I am the way, the truth 
and the life.” 


‘‘ Faint not, Christian! though within 
There’s a heart so prone to sin, 
Christ the Lord is over all; 

He’ll not suffer thee to fall.’’ 

(Neh. iv: 9; Phil. iv: 13; John 
xv: 5; II Cor. xii: 9; Rom. viii: 37-39; 
I Peter iv: 12,13; Ps. cxix: 165; Heb. 
ii: 18.) 


PLymMoutH CuuRCH, San Francisco. | 


DIED 


Hypr.—In this city, July 19, 1895, 
Nancy J., relict of Mr. Ezra Hyde, 
late of Winchendon, Mass., aged 
72 years. 


Mrs. Hyde was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, a life-long Christian, and a 
member of a Congregational church 
in Winchendon. Her husband de- 
parted this life thirteen years ago, 
and during her residence on _ this 
coast she lived with her son and 
daughter. She leaves to her children 
the rich legacy of an honored name. 
Her death was unexpected and pain- 


_ less; it was simply as though the 


gates of the city of God swung qui- 
etly open to permit another wayfarer 
who had led a beautiful life to enter 
into that rest which remaineth for 
the people of God. 


Forever with the Lord— — 
Amen, 80 let it be; 
Life from the dead is in that word— 
immortality. 


My Father’s house on high— 
Home of my soul, how near; 
At times, to faith’s foreseeing eye, 
Thy golden gates appear. 
Ww, 


SUPREME NEED OF THE OHUROHES. 


(Continued from page 13.) 


We should come together with this 
supreme need most fully in view. 
Other matters should have their 
place, but this should be first, domi- 
nant and controlling. Better leave 
some important things out ~alto- 
gether than have them - interfere 
with this. Is not this sensible in 
view of its great importance? And 
would not this be following apostolic 
example and Divine direction in the 
memorable ante-pentecostal meet- 
ing? When our Associations come 
together chiefly for this—a _ great 
spiritual enduement on the churches 
and themselves—we are persuaded 
the days of power will return again, 
nor will they till we do. But how 


is it now? Alas! in not. one asso-| 


ciation meeting or synod in five, is 
the topic named at all! And when 
it chances to find a place it isina 
corner, crowded by matters infinitely 
inferior. Routine, business, a round 
of topics fill the program, and we 
tithe, scrupulously, the mint, anise 
and eummin, and omit the great mat- 
ter of being baptized with the Hol 
Ghost and with power ! 
ren, not thus shall we cause our 
prayer to be heard on high! Not 
thus did the apostles and the early 
church obtain this gift! If this is 
our supreme need, let us make it 
such, and if in our Associational 
meeting, programs. and routine are 
in the way, let us brush them aside 
or climb over them; they have no 
business to keep us away from our 
supreme, personal need and that of 
the churches. S. BrisTou. 


MARRIED. 


Seattle, Wash., at 
the residence of the bride’s 
July 13, 1895, by Rev. Geo. H. Lee, pas- 


tor of Taylor Congregational church, | 


assisted by Rev. Samuel Greene, father 
of the bride, and by Hon. Roger S&S. 
Greene, uncle of the bride, Elston 
Hamlin and Hettie Louise 
Greene, both of that city. 


Fublishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the P: at San Francisco as 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PaciFIc, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Summer styles, new flowers and rib- 
bons. Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 
999 Market street. | 


JOHN NORGROVE 


Manufacturer of 


Y|@RUNKS AND VALISES 
O breth- 


TRAVELERS’? OUTFITTINGS 
REPAIRING DONE 


Salesroom and Factory 
12 Geary St., near Kearny, 8S. F. 


Established 1850 Telephone No. 43 


GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 
641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Embalming a Specialty San Francisco 


Congregational Sunday School 


and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES §OR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


AMERIGAN TRACT 


735 Market St, San Francisco 


GEO. WALKER, Manager 


French National IT IS THE TONIC OF ALL TONICS | No: Household 
ruggist O@s not keep it send name and address to 
16,600 frances E.FOUGERA & CO., 26-28 N.William St., N. ¥. Without It 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 
better value in HATs 


any store in the city. 


Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed freq, 


Will give you or CAPS 


IT’S EASY 
TO SELL 
CHEAP 
FURNITURE 


And no doubt it’s easier for most people to 
buy than the good kind. But if it has neither 
lasting nor ‘‘ looking” qualities—isn’t it poor 
economy? We don’t, and don’t want to sell 
the ‘‘cheap” kind of furniture—we know that 
kind will not make either friends or continued 
patrons of you. Good furniture is never sold 
‘‘cheap”’—but we have much good furniture, 
however, at very moderate prices. If you'd 
look at it, compare it and its cost with the 
‘‘cheap” kind, we’re confident that you’ll 
agree with us. 


California 
Furniture Company 
(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


& 123 Geary Street 


99 


Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN | 
PERFECT IN FIT 
Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., San Francisce 
South side, near Sixth Street 


Home and School 

for little girls from six to twelve years of age. 
Delightfully located in an orange grove, near 
Nordhoff in Ventura County, Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Just the place for a delicate consti- 
tution. No child having any contagious dis- 
‘ase, such as consumption, etc., will be 
eceived, Instruction in all the English 
branches and piano music if desired. A 
mother’s watchful care will “be given at all 
times. Number limited References required 
and given if desired. Address 

MRS. W.I. RICE 

Ventura, Ventura Co., Cal. 


LA’ GRANDE LAUNDRY 


Telephone, South 405 
Principal Office, 23 Powell St. opp. Baldwin 
Hotel 


Branch, 11 Taylor St., nr. Golden Gate Ave. 


Laundry, Twelfth St., bet. Folsom and 
Howard ‘ 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ROY WY. BELI-METAL 


CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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